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Leadership in 


fire prevention, always an 
outstanding service of 
Mill Mutuals, means low 


loss ratios, lower costs 


ILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 
¥ -M 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............ Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...... . Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............. Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS 1S PART OF YOUR PAY CHECK 


That gun’s making things pretty hot for the Axis 


It came from the pay check and pay 
envelopes of people like you. It was 
bought with the money you lent your 
Government in regular installments from 


your pay. = 


But hold on now—Maybe it’s not your 
gun! Maybe you aren’t setting aside at 
least 10 percent of your salary for War 
Bonds! 


There are still some people who 
aren’t; not many, but maybe you’re one 
of them. If you are one, we’re sure it’s 
not for want of patriotism, but because 


SAVE WITH U.S. WAR BONDS 


EVERYBODY...EVERY PAYDAY... 


4 











you haven’t gotten around to it. 


Tell your boss today you want to help 
win the war by joining the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. Tell him you want to 
save at least 10 percent of every pay 
check by putting it into War Bonds. 


You can’t make a better investment. 
You'll be buying the weapons that insure 
a future of freedom, peace, and plenty 
«.. and you'll be getting back $4 for 
every $3 you save. 


MAKES SENSE, DOESN’T IT? THEN 
START TODAY! 


AT LEAST 107 
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This advertisement is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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D. D. MURPHY, 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


OMMISSIONER Murphy is well known to insurance men and women of 

South Carolina, having been Chief Inspector in the Department since July 
1938. His appointment to fill the unexpired term of George Benjamin gives assur- 
ance of continued efficiency and courtesy in this important public office. 
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In our November issue we expect to 
have a piece on post war horizons in the 
field of air transportation; a review of 
some of the constitutional aspects of state 
regulation of insurance and an article 
based on a century of competition in the 
insurance business. We will, of course, 
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WELL--HERE IT IS! 


N the May issue of this publica- 
tion we devoted some space to a 
discussion of the Agents’ Qual- 

ification Bill which had been intro- 
duced in the legislature in the State 
of Rhode Island earlier in the year 
and which was rejected by that body 
in the closing hours of its session. It 
may be remembered by those who 
read the piece that we pointed out 
some of the objections offered to the 
21,000-word attempt to create a mon- 
opoly in Rhode Island for the bene- 
fit of the bill’s sponsors and that in 
so doing we touched upon some of 
the provisions which we then consid- 
ered and still consider highly discrim- 
inatory. Among these we mentioned 
the failure of the bill to grant what 
we deemed fair treatment to those 
who, once having been engaged in 
the agency field, temporarily left their 
business to enlist in the defense of 
their country either through induc- 
tion into the armed forces or entry 
upon an essential industrial under- 
taking and who, at the conclusion of 
the war, would be desirous of tak- 
ing up that business where they had 
laid it down. 

The proponents of the Rhode Is- 
land measure were not impressed by 
the reasoning of those who felt that 
the returning veteran should not be 
required to meet the stiff educational 
requirements of their bill in order to 
regain an agent’s license once held 
by him. The only concession they 
were willing to make to such an indi- 
vidual was to provide that when he 
was inducted into the armed services 
he might delegate someone to be tem- 
porarily licensed to carry on his 
agency business for a total of not 
more than eighteen months. If he 
remained in the service for a longer 
period he was to return, if at all, to 
find his business gone and himself in 
the position of being obliged to com- 
plete a course of study and an ex- 
amination before he could regain the 
status he enjoyed when he went away 
to fight for the preservation of free 
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enterprise. The purpose of the bill 
was to create a monopoly for a small 
group of selfish individuals whose 
patriotism was too weak to elevate 
them to the level of considering the 
future welfare of those who had 
gone to fight under the flag of their 
country. 


While the Rhode Island proposal 
was and is the most extreme and fan- 
tastic of all such measures intro- 
duced in legislative assemblies with- 
in our memory, it is by no means the 
only attempt ever made to button up 
the agency field for the benefit of an 
organized minority who feel that 
while it may be perfectly all right to 
encourage entry into other fields of 
endeavor, every effort should be made 
to keep anyone from entering the sa- 
cred precincts of the agency field in 
competition with those already estab- 
lished. A number of states have laws 
of this character. We were forcibly 
reminded of this fact only a few days 
ago when we were privileged to ex- 
amine a. file of correspondence relat- 
ing to the attempt of a recently dis- 
charged soldier to regain the State 
ot Maryland agent’s license held by 
him at the time of his induction into 
the Army. His situation is a fair 
illustration of what may be expected 
in thousands of casés when the boys 
come marching home. A _ licensed 
agent for three of the best known 
companies of their kind in America 
at the time he entered the Army, he 
now returns to find that in his ab- 
sence there has been enacted an 
Agents’ and Brokers’ Qualification 
law which puts him in precisely the 
same position as a person who has 
never been in the insurance business ; 
which means that he must now take 
a written examination and pay an ex- 
amination fee in addition to usual li- 
cense fee before he may again sell in- 
surance protection. The fact that 
only a few short months ago he was 
possessed of a license and yielded it 
only to shoulder a rifle and go with 
ten million others of his kind to fight 
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for the principles of democracy 
counts for nothing. He is now out 
of a license and out of business, just 
as the Agents’ and Brokers’ Qualifi- 
cation Act intended he should be. The 
insurance commissioner of his State 
is sympathetic to his plea that he 
should be able to regain his license 
without the necessity of paying a fee 
and submitting to an examination, 
but is helpless in the matter and says: 
“T agree with you that it not 
scem quite fair to require Mr. * * * 
to qualify under the Agents’ and 
Brokers’ Qualification Act. I have 
looked at the Act and am of the opin- 


does 
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ion that I have no choice in the mat- 

ter * * * since there is no exemption 

to take care of cases of this kind.” 
* * & 


As number of insurance agents 

- little businessmen — have 
gone into the armed forces to fight 
against the will of a small group of 
fanatical self-seekers being fastened 
upon the world. Some of these days 
those who have not paid for that ac- 
tion with their lives are coming home. 
We believe that the most of them 
have in mind to unlock their office 
doors and resume the effort to build 


for themselves and their families 
business long neglected because oi 
their attention to affairs of State. 
What may be their reaction to condi- 
tions imposed by such laws as that 
of Maryland and the one proposed in 
Rhode Island is not hard to guess 
Frankly, our guess is that they ar 
not going to like them worth a cent 
and having become experts in the 
matter of locating snipers, it is not 
going to take them long to discover 
who is responsible for their creation. 
What may follow should prove very 
interesting. 





O* the three great natural elements of destruction—wind, water and fire—none acts more quickly or with greater 
intensity than wind. Numerous examples of this followed the hurricane which struck the northeastern seacoast 


states on September 14th, causing damage estimated at tens of millions of dollars. 


Here is a view in one of the resi- 


dential streets of Fairhaven, Mass. Stately slow growing elms were denuded, broken and torn from their roots. 
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HILE the bulletin shown to 

the right might be consid- 

ered as speaking for itself 
we view it as a typical example of the 
frequently indulged passion of some 
association executives to gain credit 
among the dues payers even though 
the claiming of such credit may prove 
embarrassing to another. 


While it has upon many occasions 
claimed to represent all the stock in- 
surance agents in the state, the Indi- 
ana Association of Insurance Agents 
includes in its membership a compar- 
atively small percentage of the total 
number of men and women licensed 
te represent stock insurance compan- 
ies in that state. Like many another 
small organization of that type it 
gains the funds necessary for its op- 
eration from its dues-paying mem- 
bers and from occasional extra col- 
lections, solicited on the basis of need 
for special activities designed to per- 
fect or advance the interest of its 
niembership. Upon the occasion of 
such special drives it must be very 
helpful if the Association manage- 
ment is in position to point to authen- 
tic instances in which it had been able 
to render a service over and beyond 
that expected. The bulletin here re- 
produced is evidently intended as an 
example of such service. 


In the present instance we are in- 
clined to doubt the validity of the as- 
sertion that the information contained 
in his bulletin was given in confi- 
dence. We doubt it for two reasons: 
first, because the fact that a rate re- 
duction was imminent in Indiana had 
been a matter of general knowledge 
among insurance men for weeks and 
details equally as reliable as those set 
forth in the bulletin had been dis- 
cussed by agents, in and out of the 
Indiana Association, for some time; 
and second, because we have never 
known the present Indiana insurance 
commissioner to favor one group 
above another and are confident he 
did not do so in this case. The Com- 
missioner, during his incumbency, 
has been a stickler for the formalities 
and ethics of business and while he 
may have given the president and sec- 
retary of the Indiana Agent’s Associ- 
ation the information set forth in the 
bulletin and while he may have re- 
quested that its dissemination be de- 
layed until after his formal announce- 
ment of the rate revision, we are sure 
he would have given the same infor- 
mation with the same request to any 
other interested individual or group 
who might have requested it. In 
short, we believe that the assertions 
that it was “purely confidential” is 
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pure hokum, designed to create turn for the annual dues paid by the 
among the membership an impression member. The effort to leave the im- 
that the organization, particularly its pression that certain agents were be- 
executive secretary, had ‘a drag”, ing given advance information, which 
which enabled the rendering of a presumably would give them the 
service over and above that which jump on competitors, carries an im 
could reasonably be expected in re- plication which is grossly unjust. 


August 14, 1944 


TO ALL MEMEEKS OF THE INDIANA ASSCCIATION OF INSURANCE AG=1TS 





You have previously been given, by Special Bulletin, a report on the numerous 
conferences held by the companies and the Insurance Commissioner on fire rates and 
broadening of coverages These conferences have been concluded today, and we havo 
been given permission by Ur. Viehmann to give our membership advance notice of these 
changes which are to become effective September 15, 1944. 

Commissioner Viehmann will, in the next day or so give this information to the 
press and Presidont Herman Wolff and myself havo pledged him that the members of the 
a Association will consider this information as purely confidential until that 

Ime 

We are unable to give you all details in this Bulletin. We are giving you all 
available information at this time and you will at a later date receive full and con- 
plete information from the Indiana Inspection 5ureau and all egents will be furnished 
this information at the same times This is advance information. 








BROADENED FrORS 
It is the intention now that the new Dwelling Forms (broadened form) will go ine 
to effect in Indiana at the same time as the new rate reductionse Numerous insurance 
periodicals, including the American Agency Bulletin have given wide publicity to these 
formse It is also intended that certain changes in forms that the Indiana Associ.tion 
has advocated will go into effect at the same timee You will receive complcte infor- 
mation on these broadened forms from the Indiana Inspection Bureau at a later date. 


NEW DWELLING RATES 

On Classes 1 to 6 thero is to bo a reduction of 4¢ in the annual basis rate. 
For example; the annual basis rato for a frame dwolling with approved roof is now 
22g; the now basis rate will be 16¢ annual. In other words tho 3 year rato will te 
45¢ instead of the present 55¢. This same reduction of 4¢ on the annual basis ra‘c 
applics to all types of construction in Classcs 1 to 6; for cx«mplc, a brick dylling 
with approved roof will under tho now schedule carry a three yoar rate of 35¢ instead 
of the present 45¢. , 

Under Classes 7 & 8 there is to be a reduction of 2¢ in the annual basis rate. 

Under Classes 9 & 10 there is to be a reduction of 4¢ in the annual basis rate. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES & EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Pending a reerating of the Individual risk on these various classes, a flat per- 
centage reduction is to be granted on all policies written on and after the effective 
date of the rate reduction; these reductions are as follows: 





Puilding Tor.tonts 
Bricks. .epYrotected.coccssecceee 15% 5% 
Brick.... unprotected........+0. 10% Sf 
Framd.... protected..eccccsese 10% 10% 
Frame.... unprotccted........ 10% 107 


The Indiana Inspection Bureau will in due time rerate these individual risxs 
but until such time the above percentages will apply from the present putlished raice 


MERCANTILE &% MANUFACTURING rISKS 
The percentages given below will not apply 2o all mercantile and manufacturinr 
risks. Certain classes are rot included and you will be given full information co:- 
cerning this by the Indiana Inspection Bureau. On and after the effective date of 
the rate reduction the following percentage will be rranted from the present publish- 
ed rates, pending « rerating of the individual risk by the Inspection Bureaus these 





Pernontage reductions are as follows: . 
Building Contents 
Brick. .eceprotectedsccecccercoes 57 none 
Brick.... unprotectcde.s+..e+0- 107 5% 
Fram@.... protcctcd...ccccccce 10% 10% 
FramOe.s. wunnrotectedecceseee 10% 10% 


FECES ETE EER EE 


’ EFFECT ON EXISTING CONIPACTS 

Tho firo ratc reductions above indicated shall apply to new and renewal polic<c: 
ony» dated as effectivo on or aftor Scptembor 15, 1944 and such reductions shall not 
SPP y to oxisting policics, except that any policy bearing an cffcctive date prior ‘« 
voptembor 15, 1944 and written for a term of more than ono ycar, may, on or after its 
noxt anniversary date, be canesllcd pro-rata and rewritten us provided in the rulos 
governing Short Rates and Canccllations, page 46a, Indiuns Rulc 

‘ SOSH HTS Tee ee ee 

four Association has becon constantly on guar) to protect your intcrestSe You 
have been ably represented at all conferonces. his advance information is siven you 
through tho courtesy of Commissioner Vichmann and we know you will consider it con= 
fidentiol until his press rcleasc. You will in duc time rocoive completc and detailed 
information from tho Indiana Inspection Buroau. 











Book%e 


Very sincercly yours, 


Nang Mh 


u f 
usfr Executif~o Socretary 
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Demobilization, Rehabilitation and Reemploy- 
ment of Veterans 


COL. JOHN N. ANDREWS* 


Executive Orricer, Re-EMPLOYMENT DrvisIon, 
NaTionaL Serective Service System, 
WASHINGTON, 


F post-war prosperity is to be 

achieved, and the major objec- 

tives for which the war is being 
fought are to be attained, it is esti- 
mated that some 56,000,000 Ameri- 
cans will have to have jobs. This is 
the considered estimate of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
as expressed by Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of this national organiza- 
tion. 

The main segment of this compli- 
cated task will be to find jobs for the 
11,000,000 or more men and women 
who will have served with the Armed 
Forces. When the war is won, most 
of these men and women will wish to 
reenter civilian life as soon as their 
services are no longer required in the 
various branches of the armed forces. 
Large numbers of them will return 
to their former positions. Others will 
wish to return to the colleges and 
universities to resume their studies. 
Some will have outgrown their for- 
mer jobs because of skills acquired 
while in service. A considerable num- 
ber, because of various types of dis- 
abilities, will have become incapaci- 
tated and will be unable to resume 
their former work. These will need 
hospitalization and retraining in or- 
der that they may make happy and 
useful citizens. Many women who 
have served with the armed 
will wish to withdraw from the serv 
ice to devote their full time to their 
responsibilities as wives and mothers. 

One thing is certain: the vast ma- 
jority will be looking for gainful em- 
ployment. They will not be looking 
for doles. The nation, grateful for 
the services they have rendered, will 
want to help reintegrate them into 
civilian pursuits at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

In addition to the millions return- 
ing from military service, there will 
be additional millions (perhaps 20,- 
000,000 or more) seeking jobs, who 
have been engaged in war production 
and whose services are no longer 
needed in the war plants or associ- 
ated industries. They must be re- 
adjusted and “converted” into peace- 
time workers as quickly as possible. 

Addressing the American Legion’s 
25th annual convention in Omaha re- 
cently, Mr. Eric Johnston, President 


forces 


*Presented at Eighth Annual Meeting of In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation. 
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Great and sincere will be the welcome accorded our soldiers and sailors 
upon demobilization 


of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
made the following statement: 

“It would seem to me fitting and wise 
that veterans of the last war and others 
give careful thought to the questions raised 
by demobilization. Problems are involved 
which will not be solved overnight, and 
it’s none too soon to begin their considera- 
tion. There are those among you who re- 
call returning home twenty-five years ago 
and being cast immediately into the stag- 
nation of unemployment. You remember 
your disillusionment. Ydcu were bitter be- 
cause you had fought for your country, 
and then there seemed to be no place for 
you in your country. To make one mis- 
take is human and understandable; but 
to repeat the same mistake is stupid and 
past all forgiveness.” 

To protect the reemployment rights 
of returning veterans, and in keeping 
with the mandate in the Act of 1940, 
the Director of Selective Service has 
established the Reemployment Divi- 
sion. This Division is charged with 
the responsibility of replacing in for- 
mer positions, or aiding in securing 
new positions for those persons sat- 
isfactorily completing service in the 
armed forces. 

Under section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, returning veterans must be 
returned to their old jobs or similar 
ones of like pay and seniority status 
provided they desire such positions 
and the following conditions exist: 


1. That the position he left was not a tem- 
porary one or that he was not a tempo- 
rary employee; 

2. That he makes application for re-em- 
ployment within forty days after he is 
relieved from active service with the 
armed forces; 

3. That he receives a certificate of satis- 
factory service—honorable discharge ; 

4. That he is still qualified to perform his 
previous work; 

5. That his reinstatement will not work 
an undue hardship on the employer. 
Such a person who is restored to a 

position in accordance with the pro- 

visions of the Law shall be consid- 
ered as having been on furlough or 
leave of absence during his period of 
service in the land or naval forces. 
He shall be restored without loss of 
seniority, shall be entitled to partici- 
pate in insurance or other benefits 
offered by the employer to employees 
on furlough or leave of absence in 
effect at the time such person entered 
the armed forces, and he shall not be 
discharged without cause within one 
year after such restoration. The Law 
further states that, “In case any pri- 
vate employer fails or refuses to 
comply with the provisions of [sub- 
section (b) or subsection (c)] this 
section of the Selective Training and 

Service Act, the U. S. District Court 

for the district in which such private 

employer maintains a place of busi- 











ness shall have power, upon the filing 
of a motion or petition, to specifically 
require such employer to comply with 
such provisions, and as an incident 
thereto, to compensate such person 
for any loss of wages or benefits suf- 
fered by reason of such employer’s 
unlawful action.” 

It is encouraging to observe that of 
the thousands of veterans already re- 
leased from active service (over 600,- 
000 since September 16, 1940), prac- 
tically all of those entitled to reem- 
ployment in their old jobs and desir- 
ing such reinstatement have been re- 
instated without delay. Employers 
generally have made liberal interpre- 
tations of the Act and have done 
everything possible to carry out their 
obligations. Where veterans, for va- 
rious reasons, could not be reinstated 
in their old jobs, employers have 
made every effort to adjust them to 
other jobs in their plants or have 
helped them find other work oppor- 
tunities. In only one case has it been 
necessary to refer a case to the U. S. 
District Attorney, and in this in- 
stance, when the employer was in- 
formed that the papers were being 
prepared for trial, the employer 
agreed to reinstate the worker and 
paid $648 in back wages. 

Although it will be much more dif- 
ficult to reinstate veterans when the 
war is over and they are returning in 
large numbers, and at a time when 
industry will be contracting, we be- 
lieve that this same spirit of coopera- 
tion will prevail, and employers will 
do their utmost to reemploy veterans 
rather than to seek some way of evad- 
ing their obligations. 

Employers in many instances have 
said they hope to carry out not only 
the legal obligations of reinstating re- 
turning veterans in their old jobs but 
also the moral obligations implied in 
the law. Such policies, followed by 
large and small employers, will do 
much to help stabilize employment in 
the months following the war. It is 
to be hoped that employers will re- 
employ returning veterans with the 


same enthusiasm as they have dis- 


played their service flags. 

Organized labor has been equally 
cooperative in helping adjust prob- 
lems of seniority, wages, union dues, 
and other factors involved in restor- 
ing veterans to their former jobs and 
in assisting them in securing new 
work opportunities, and there is every 
reason to believe that this same co- 
operative spirit will continue. 

Let us now look at the program of 
the Reemployment Division of the 
Selective Service System. It is high- 
ly decentralized and operations are 
essentially at the local level. Two or 
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more reemployment committeemen 

have been appointed and are attached 

to each of the 6,500 local boards. 

These men are volunteers and, like 

local board members, serve without 

compensation. They serve as the 
friends and advisers of returning 
service men. 

Reemployment Committeemen at- 
tached to the local boards must main- 
tain personal contact with the local 
representatives of the several agen- 
cies which are established to serve the 
returning veterans. These agencies 
and their functions are: 

1. The Veterans’ Administration adjudi- 
cates pension claims of all honorably 
discharged persons who served in active 
military or naval service after’ Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and prior to the termination 
of the war. It also provides, in service- 
connected disabilities, hospitalization, if 
necessary, and domiciliary care, disa- 
bility pensions, and vocational rehabili- 
tation of all types, such as shop, com- 
merce, university, etc., and cooperates in 
eventual placement with the United 
States Employment Service. 

2. The United States Employment Service, 
operating as a part of the War Man- 
power Commission, assists in the place- 
ment of all workers and attempts to 
channel them into essential industry. 

3. The Veterans’ Employment Service, as 
a part of the United States Employment 
Service, is responsible for handling the 
employment interests of all veterans 
registered with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

4. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Federal Security Agency is re- 
sponsible for vocational training in non- 
service-connected cases. It will assist in 
the training and educating of those men 
and women who desire to learn a trade 
or profession before entering or re-en- 
tering a civilian occupation, and who 
do not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Its serv- 
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ices are available to veterans and non- 

veterans alike. 

5. The American Red Cross assists veter- 
ans and their families in solving their 
personal and family problems, and is 
prepared to help process the necessary 
papers involved in presenting claims to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

6. The Civil Service Commission super- 
vises the appointment of certain Federal 
positions and administers the provisions 
relating to veterans’ preference in Fed- 
eral employment. 

7. The U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin, provides records of 
courses taken by military personnel 
while in service. These records, at the 
request of the veteran, can be made 
available to educational institutions, em- 
ployers and other properly interested 
agencies. 

In job finding and placement, Re- 
employment Committeemen attached 
to the local boards seek the active 
assistance of the local United States 
IXmployment Service and the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service. To sup- 
port this program of reemployment, 
it is desired that Clearing House 
Committees be organized on the na- 
tional, state and local levels. The 
national committee has already been 
formed, and state and local commit- 
tees are now being formed. Through 
these committees the community re- 
sources can be utilized to the maxi- 
mum degree, through the cooperation 
of such groups as veterans’ organiza- 
tions, civic and business federations, 
service clubs, labor organizations, 
farmers’ and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and other agencies appropriate 
in the various communities. 

The Clearing House is exactly 
what its name implies. It is to clear 


the various problems and distribute 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Mustering out pay will be a welcome aid to veterans facing a return 
to civil life 
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The United States Coast Guard and Fire 


Prevention 


T a time when the attention of 
the public is being focused up- 
on the appalling annual loss of 

life and property as a result of pre- 
ventable fires and the necessity for 
vigilance and the adoption of pre- 
ventative measures by everyone con- 
cerned is being emphasized, great 
credit is due the United States Coast 
Guard for the magnificent work it is 
doing in the field of fire protection. 
Operating under the Treasury De- 
partment in peace time and the Navy 
Department in war time the Coast 
Guard includes in its duties the land- 
ing of troops and marines in invasion, 
the operation of troop transport and 
supply ships, aiding in anti-submarine 
patrol, maintaining aids to navigation 
and acting as the police force of the 
sea. In addition to these duties it 
has in charge the training and super- 
vision of a force, augmented by 60,- 
000 civilians who devote twelve or 
more hours a week to the service 
without pay, which is responsible for 
Port Security, including fire preven- 
tion. 

Fire constitutes the greatest hazard 
to the security of our ports and ves- 
sels. The inferior type of construc- 
tion of the large majority of water- 
front facilities, their inaccessibility to 
land fire fighting apparatus, the diffi- 
culties of combating fire in the con- 
fined spaces aboard ships, and the 
large concentrations of vital war ma- 
terials, explosives and petroleum 
products loaded and unloaded in the 
various ports, has presented a seri- 
ous fire protection situation. Munic- 
ipal fire fighting authorities have been 
handicapped in fighting these port fa- 
cility fires by the lack of available ma- 
rine fire fighting equipment, to com- 
bat them from the waterside. At the 
beginning of the war, municipal fire 
departments throughout the country 
had but 44 fire boats located in 20 
larger ports. To fulfill its responsi- 
bility for port protection. the Coast 
Guard has augmented the efforts of 
the municipal fire departments by 
providing a large fleet of fire boats, 
additional landside water pumping 
equipment, and personnel trained for 
the specialized problem of combating 
waterfront and vessel fires. 

The Coast Guard now maintains in 
service 261 fire boats, the smallest 
having a pumping capacity of 2,000 
gallons per minute. Two hundred and 


Something about a remarkable organization doing a 
remarkable job in fire prevention on land and sea 
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The Coast Guardsman views with satisfaction the fire fighting equipment 
at his service 


fifty of these fireboats are now main- 
tained in 118 American ports while 
11 have been assigned to foreign 
duty. In addition, a contract has 
been awarded to the Wheeler Ship- 
yard, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, for 
the construction of 30 new fireboats 
to be delivered by January, 1945, 
these boats to be assigned to overseas 
duty manned by Coast Guard person- 
nel. One experimental fireboat is be- 
ing outfitted with special equipment 
for combating oil fires aboard ship. 
During the past year many improve- 
ments have been provided in the hose 
and other fire fighting appliances 
aboard these Coast Guard fireboats, 
including new types of fog nozzles, 
foam proportioners, and other equip- 
ment especially adapted for attacking 
vessel and pier fires. 

In addition to the 261 regular fire- 
boats, a large number of small fire 
pumps have been placed aboard picket 
and patrol boats operating within 
harbor areas to enable them to extin- 
guish small fires that may be dis- 
covered. 

A considerable amount of land fire 
fighting equipment has also been as- 
signed to the *COTP’s. This equip- 


ment consists of 500 gallons per min- 
ute, trailer pumping units, 500 gal- 
lons per minute skid mount fire 
pumps, and special portable generat- 
ors and foam for use in combating 
petroleum fires. These pumps have 
been located at strategic points about 
waterfront areas and on piers during 
the loading of explosives and hazard- 
ous cargo aboard ships. A contract 
has, in addition, been awarded for the 
construction of 60 additional 500 gal- 
lons per minute trailer pumps, this 
acquisition being necessary because 
of the great increase in the amount 
of dangerous cargo loadings during 
the past year and the designation of 
additional explosives loading piers 
upon which this equipment will be 
required. 


It must be emphasized that all 
Coast Guard fire fighting activities 
are carried out in close cooperation 
with the municipal fire departments 
and the Coast Guard program is de- 
signed to supplement rather than sup- 
plant their activities. In many ports 
Coast Guard fire boat stations have 
been directly connected to the munic- 

*Captain of the Port. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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S.E.U. A. Petition for Rehearing Denied 


Plea for reargument contended that whole Court 
should hear and determine historic case 


HE Supreme Court of the 

United States in an early rul- 

ing of the Fall Term, on Octo- 
ber 9, refused to reconsider its deci- 
sion of June last, holding insurance 
to be commerce and subject to the 
federal anti-trust laws. 

The request for reargument was 
based upon four grounds. The peti- 
tion first stated that on June 1, 
1944, subsequent to argument of the 
case, Congress enacted a rating law 
for the District of Columbia requir- 
ing all fire insurance companies au- 
thorized in the District to organize 
and be members of a rating bureau. 
The law provides that no company 
may deviate from bureau rates un- 
less the deviation is filed with the bu- 
reau and the Superintendent of In- 
surance and the approval of the lat- 
ter is secured. By this enactment 
Congress recognized “the fundament- 
al necessity for concerted action and 
uniformity in the insurance business, 
in contrast to the unrestricted compe- 
tition demanded by the Sherman Act” 
and, according to the S.E.U.A. peti- 
tion, the Supreme Court decision 
therefore cannot rest upon a presump- 
tion that Congress intended the Sher- 
man Act to apply to insurance. 

A rehearing was next urged upon 
the ground that the constitutional doc- 
trine upon which present state regula- 
tion of insurance is based should not 
be invalidated by the Court in the 
absence of affirmative evidence as to 
Congressional intent. That is, there 
was no contrary expression of inten- 
tion by Congress subsequent to the 
ruling in 1868 in Paul v. Virginia 
that insurance was not interstate 
commerce upon which the decision of 
June 5 could rest, and, in the absence 
of affirmative evidence of such intent, 
the well established doctrine that in- 
surance was not interstate commerce 
should not have been disturbed. 

S.E.U.A. counsel went on to say: 

“This is not to urge that the Court does 
not have the duty in many situations to 
reinterpret the scope of the Constitution 
because of changing circumstances or as 
the result of greater enlightenment or for 
other reasons, regardless of the presence 
or absence of Congressional action. Nor 
is this to urge that the business of insur- 
ance should be an exception to the power 
of Congress to regulate enterprises, which 
conduct their activities across state lines. 

“Petitioners are now urging only that 
when matters of such vast importance and 
complexity have been based upon a con- 
stitutional theory acquiesced in by all three 
branches of the Federal Government for 
more than 75 years, and where there is in- 
volved a redefinition of the respective 
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scopes of federal and state power, the initi- 
ative for making such a fundamental change 
lies properly with Congress. It is Con- 
gress and Congress alone which can im- 
plement that change in an orderly manner 
and whose action would normally have no 
retroactive effect.” 

The third argument in favor of a 
rehearing was that the decision leaves 
in doubt the respective scopes of fed- 
eral and state powers with respect to 
the regulation of insurance. <Atten- 
tion is called to a decision on June 28, 
1944 by a U. S. District Court in 
Idaho which declared the Idaho resi- 
dent agent law repugnant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment and an undue 
burden on interstate commerce, even 
though in 1940 the Supreme Court 
held constitutional a similar Virginia 
law in the case of Osborn v. Oslin. 
The petition declared the Idaho deci- 
sion to be illustrative of the confusion 
which will ensue during the period 
that state regulatory measures are 
tested one by one. It continued: 


“Neither the states nor the industry can 
know what they must do, may do, or may 
not do. The Government itself conceded 
that the application of the Sherman Act 
to the business of insurance would nullify 
the laws of five states, might nullify the 
laws of eleven more states, and that the 
laws of five other states ‘might’ neverthe- 
less be sustained ... 

“Until it is definitively decided which 
state statutes will stand, if any, and which 
will not, many basic problems of vital im- 
portance are unresolved. State Regulation 
to which the business of fire insurance has 
been conformed for many years reflects the 
firm conviction of legislative bodies and 


administrative officers gained through ex- 
perience, investigation and study that con- 
certed action by insurers is essential to the 
proper conduct of the business and to the 
protection of the assureds. The decision 
raises grave doubts as to whether insurers 
may continue to use the combined experi- 
ence of the industry for computing proper 
rates, whether they can continue to use 
rating bureaus where compelled or per- 
mitted to do so by state law, whether they 
can continue to enter into reinsurance 
agreements where the premium rate to be 
charged and shared must be known in ad- 
vance, and whether there must be as many 
forms of insurance policies as there are 
insurers.” 

In the June 5 opinion the Supreme 
Court suggested that any confusion 
created by the decision could be re- 
solved by Congress. In the view of 
S.E.U.A. counsel, the problems in- 
volved in federal regulation of insur- 
ance would be so complex and diverse 
that a substitute for the present form 
of regulation could not be easily ar- 
rived at. The solution suggested by 
the petition is that the Court declare, 
upon rehearing, that Congress has 
power to regulate insurance, without 
holding that the Sherman Act should 
be extended to insurance. “The Court 
would thus leave to Congress the de- 
cision as to the functions it wishes to 
assume with respect to insurance.” 

A rehearing was also requested, 
on the ground that a case of this char- 
acter should be decided by a majority 
of the whole Court rather than a min- 
ority of four. The petitioners de- 
clare themselves unable to find an- 
other decision in which a previous 
holding* of the Court was overruled 
by less than the majority of the whole 
Court. They also point out that un- 
til the October Term, 1943, the Court 
followed the practice instituted by 
Chief Justice Marshall in 1834, that 
a case involving a constitutional ques- 
tion would not be decided unless a 
majority of the whole Court con- 
curred, except in cases of absolute 
necessity. 

In conclusion the petition declared 
that Congress and the states have 
recognized that conduct of the insur- 
ance business requires a concert of 
action which runs counter to the un- 
restrained competition concept of the 
Sherman Act. As evidence that the 
Supreme Court has concurred in this 
view the petition quoted from the 
Osborn v. Oslin opinion: 

“Government has always had a special 
relation to insurance. The ways of safe- 
guarding against the untoward manifesta- 
tions of nature and other vicissitudes of 
life have long been withdrawn from the 
benefits and caprices of free competition.” 
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LAND DAMAGE 
IRPLANE collisions in the air 
are spectacular and tragic, but 
aviation insurance underwrit- 
ers find ground collisions more fre- 
quent and more costly in the aggre- 
gate. The term “Land Damage’”’ is 
used to describe the results of strik- 
ing or being struck by any aircraft, 
vehicle, building or other object while 
not in flight. 

The Land Damage clauses of air- 
craft insurance policies are worded 
to include breakage, denting, marring 
and scratching while in the custody 
of a hangar keeper or service organ- 
ization. Windstorm damage, on the 
other hand, is excluded from the 
Land Damage coverage because it is 
specifically mentioned as an insured 
peril when that protection is desired. 

The importance of collisions on the 
ground is evident from the propor- 
tion of taxiing accidents reported to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. In 
1943 there were 3,871 accidents to 
aircraft in which there was injury to 
the occupants of the plane or seri- 
ous damage to the aircraft. Of these, 
609 or 15.7% happened during taxi- 
ing. Half of these taxiing accidents 
were charged to carelessness. A con- 
tributing factor in many of them un- 
doubtedly was the poor visibility pro- 
vided the pilot when he is operating 
on the ground. 

Pilot’s cabins in most airplanes are 
arranged to give good to fair visibil- 
ity forward and to the sides when in 
flight position. But the plane tips to 
the rear when on the ground and 
many are so arranged that the pilot 
cannot see anything that is directly 
in front of him when he is on the 
ground. It is necessary for the pilot 
te zigzag the plane from right to left 
as he taxies in order to ‘see anything 
that may be in his way. 

There are many clear cut cases of 
Land Damage, for instance, where 
the plane is struck while parked or 
where it runs into the side of a 
hangar. One unusual loss occurred 
when a cow wandered onto the flying 
field and an unwary pilot failed to 
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zigzag his plane sufficiently to see the 
cow in his path. The results of the 
encounter were a draw as both cow 
and plane were extensively damaged. 

The really troublesome losses are 
those that happen when the plane has 
just come in for a landing or is pre- 
paring for a take-off. An aircraft is 
considered to be “in Flight” from 
the “start of the actual take-off run, 
while in the air and until completion 
of the actual landing run.” It is ob- 
vious that when an accident occurs 
just at the end of the landing run or 
when the plane is preparing to start 
its take-off run, there may be a seri- 
ous question as to whether it is a 
Land Damage loss or a Crash loss. 

Recently such a loss was reported 
to an insurance company as a Land 
Damage claim. The report said that 
the plane had ground looped while 
taxiing to the hangar after comple- 
tion of the landing run. The owner 
of the plane had no Crash coverage 
and the insuring company believed a 
careful investigation to be justified. 
The adjuster was able to get a copy 
of the pilot’s report to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in which it was stated 
that the plane had ground looped dur- 
ing the landing run! This was sub- 
stantiated by statements of witnesses 
at the airport where the accident hap- 
pened, and the company denied liabil- 
ity on the basis that it was a Crash 
loss. 

Another interesting case was re- 
cently reported where a plane had 
overshot the flying field and had 
landed in a corn field beyond. The 
pilot said he had landed in the corn 
field without damage to his plane but 
he had broken the longeron cluster 
while taxiing over the rough field. In 
this case it was impossible to deter- 
mine accurately whether the damage 
had occurred when the plane hit the 
ground in landing, or whether it was 
done while taxiing across the rough 
corn field as the pilot reported. It 
did not seem reasonable that a safe 
landing could be made in a field that 
was so rough as to cause damage 
during taxiing. However, the com- 
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pany felt it best to give the pilot the 
benefit of the doubt and pay the loss. 

Many airplane owners do not carry 
Crash coverage because of the cost. 
Even where they do carry insurance 
against Crash damage, it is to their 
advantage to present a claim for 
Land Damage because of the deduc- 
tible provisions of Crash policies. It 
is necessary for the insurance com- 
pany to investigate carefully all Land 
Damage claims to see that they are 
not really Crash losses. Sometimes 
this is a major problem for Loss 
Managers because there are few ad- 
justers who are competent to make a 
proper investigation. Where a loss 
must be assigned to an adjuster inex- 
perienced in handling aircraft losses, 
the company should give detailed in- 
structions regarding the type of in- 
formation it must have. A personal 
investigation at the scene of the acci- 
dent is a “must” and any adjuster 
who believes he can handle an air- 
craft investigation by phone or tele- 
gram is fooling himself and is a lia- 
bility to his companies. 

What can the underwriter do to 
avoid paying for Crash losses under 
a Land Damage policy? Some com- 
panies have decided that such pay- 
ments are inevitable and are now re- 
fusing to write an airplane unless 
Crash coverage is included. They 
feel that if they are going to pay for 
Crash losses, they will get the premi- 
um for the coverage. 

An inspection of the field where an 
insured plane is usually housed may 
reveal possibilities of loss. Ditches 
cn the edge of flying fields have re- 
sulted in several losses. The inspector 
should also see whether there is ade- 
quate space for planes to turn and 
maneuver at the end of runways and 
the line 


along where planes are 
varked. Are hangar doors wide and 
] g 


unobstructed? Is the field properly 
fenced to prevent livestock or unau- 
thorized vehicles from wandering on- 
to the field? Airport inspections will 
answer these and other similar ques- 
tions in which the underwriter is in- 
terested. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST-- FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From September 1, 1944 Through September 30, 1944 








353, AUTOMOBILE RATES. The distribution of blanks 
to be filled out by motorists for registering cars 
next year in Massachusetts by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles which calls for the estimated mileage in 
1944 and 1945 lead to the belief that compulsory 
automobile insurance rates in Massachusetts may in 
future years be based on mileage rather than acci- 
dent experience in zones. Chief Accountant William 
F. Campbell of the Registry office stated that the 
request for this information was included in the 
blank at the suggestion of Insurance Commissioner 
C. F. Jd. Harrington, whose office states that the 
information is desired for possible use in rate 
making for some time in the future. 


354, HURRICANE LOSSES. While the eastern hurricane 
of September 14 appeared at that time to be less dis- 
astrous than the 1938 catastrophe, it now appears 
that even though authorities are loathe to be 
quoted, the losses which insurance companies will be 
called upon to pay may exceed the 1938 total by sev- 
eral million dollars. Up to September 30 claims 
had been pouring in at the rate of several thousand 
a day and it is believed that the total number of 
such may go as high as 50,000. In view of the extent 
of the hurricane and the tremendous number of loss 
claims resulting therefrom the Loss Research Divi- 
sion of the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies have opened a temporary loss adjustment 
office at 511 Berkeley Building, Boston, where a 
staff under the direction of Gordon Davis, Manager, 
Loss Research Division, is handling claims against 
the mutual company members of the Federation. Mr. 
Davis has made no estimate of the number of losses 
which may be handled through the temporary adjust- 
ment office but undoubtedly the fact that the new 
dwelling and contents forms No. 793 and No. 794 
adopted in the New England States September 15, 1944 
were made retroactive to September 1, 1944 and the 
further fact that cloth awnings are covered under 
these new forms will undoubtedly increase the nun- 
ber of losses to a marked degree. 


355, C. OF C. INSURANCE COMMITTEE. The first meet- 
ing of the new Insurance Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States held on September 
21 adopted two recommendations of the committee's 
special marine section and heard Chamber President 
Eric Johnston and General Manager Ralph Bradford 
discuss postwar problems and trade prospects, with 
Mr. Bradford reporting on the activities of the 
Chamber Insurance Department, its manager and 
staff. 


356. LOMAN REPORTS ON C.P.C.U. COURSES. Doctor H. J. 
Loman, Dean of the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters meeting with an Indiana 
insurance group at Indianapolis the latter part of 
September, stated that the interest manifested in 
the C.P.C.U. course is highly encouraging for a good 
showing of students this year. Doctor Loman stated 
that there were more classes last year than the year 
before and that 66% of those enrolled in the 1943- 
1944 examinations has been successful against 65% 
of the preceding year's enrollment. 


357, CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE APPOINTED. Governor 
Warren of California has appointed a special com- 
mittee to reappraise the California insurance laws 
in the light of the recent Supreme Court decision 
in the S.E.U.A. case. Insurance Commissioner Gar- 
rison will be chairman of the committee which is 
composed of the following members: Charles C. Han- 
nah, Firemen's Fund; Neal Harris, California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; State Senator James J. 
McBride; Assemblyman Frank J. Watters; Attorney 
General Robert W. Kenny; Eugene L. Stockwell, attor- 
ney, Los Angeles; Bertrand J. Lynch, Los Angeles; 
and Professor Arthur M. Catheart, Palo Alto. 


358, EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED VETERANS. American Mu- 
tual Alliance reports that its booklet "A Plan to 
Help You Employ Disabled Veterans and Other Handi- 
capped Persons" has met a phenominally cordial re- 
ception on the part of industrial leaders and others 
interested in the prompt re-employment of returning 
disabled veterans. More than 200,000 copies of the 
pamphlet have been placed in the hands of employers, 
selective service rehabilitation committee members 
and others, with more than 100,000 being distributed 
in response to specific requests. 


359, COMMISSIONER ENSOR FAVORS SWIS. Commissioner 
of Insurance Ensor of Maryland has announced that he 
is looking into the possibility of continuing the 
SWIS organization in the postwar period. Commis- 
sioner Ensor Says that the loss prevention work car- 
ried on by the organization during the war period 
should continue to prove effective to factory own- 
ers and other insurers in Maryland. 


360, BAILEY BILL APPROVED. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee on Monday, September 18 approved and re- 
ported by a vote of 11 to 6 the much-discussed Bailey 
bill exempting insurance from the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws. This action puts the bill upon 
the Senate calendar but the recess of Congress will 
prevent its being reached until after the return 
of the members following the November election. The 
Judiciary Committee action was on the motion of 
Senator Danaher of Connecticut. Those voting for 
it were Senators McCarran, Connally, Handler, Dana- 
her, Wiley, Andrews, Eastland, Ferguson, Revercomb, 
Wherry and Bushfield. Negative votes were by Sen- 
ators Hatch, O'Mahoney, Kilgore, Murdock, Wheeler 
and Langer. 


361, AUGUST FIRE LOSSES UP. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters report that August fire losses 
totaled $30,618,000 which was an increase of $1l,- 
425,000 or 5% over August of 1943. The August total 
showed an improvement of 6% when compared to July 
with its total losses of $32,706,000 or $2,088,000 
mere than August. This was the highest July total 
since 1932. 


362, S.E.U.A. REHEARING. 39 states have petitioned 
the U. S. Supreme Court to grant a rehearing of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association case which 
resulted in the decision declaring insurance to be 
commerce. The attorneys general of 38 States have 
signed a joint petition, while Attorney General 
Goldstein of New York has filed a separate petition. 
Hy petition follows a similar one filed by the 

S.E.U.A. and cites the District.of Columbia Fire 
Insurance Rating law as an indication of the intent 
of Congress with respect to the applicability of the 
Sherman Act to the insurance business. The petition 
also stresses the disqualification of the two jus- 
tices and maintains that in view of the effect upon 
the States of the important constitutional question 
presented all justices should be qualified and par- 
ticipate in the decision. 


363. BOWLING ALLEY FIRES. Another example of the 
hazards of bowling alley coverage is the destruction 
of the Mount Elliott Recreation building in Detroit 
with an estimated loss of $100,000. The fire is 
believed to have started when flammable varnish re- 
mover came in contact with exposed electric wires 
during a period of redecoration. 


364, VALUED POLICY LAWS. A new iniquity in valued 
policy laws has been brought to light in Delaware in 
connection with the use of the new dwelling forms. 
Insurance men point out that the law requires spe- 
cific valuations to be fixed. This would mean that 
all outbuildings covered under the 10% extension 
would have to be shown on the form individually with 
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a value for each, thus calling for individual in- 
spections of each property with a determination of 
its value. The question whether a new form is in 
actual violation of the Valued Policy law has been 
submitted to the Attorney General by Insurance Com- 
missioner Swain. 


365. POLICY CANCELLATION. An interesting question 
has been raised through an injunction suit filed at 
Des Moines, Iowa by Milford Beeghley who contests 
the authority of officers of American Farmers Mu- 
tual Automobile to cancel his policy and remove him 
as a director. Beeghley contends that the company 
cannot cancel his policy without sufficient cause 
and asks that the court determine what constitutes 
sufficient cause. 


366. AMERICAN LEGION. The National Employment Com- 
mittee of The American Legion holding an all-day 
session prior to the opening of the annual conven- 
tion heard Garfield W. Brown, American Mutual Alli- 
ance, explain the position taken by the mutual casu- 
alty companies with respect to the employment of 
disabled veterans and other handicapped persons set 
forth in the pamphlet "A Plan to Help You Employ Dis- 
abled Veterans and Other Handicapped Persons." 
15,000 copies of the pamphlet are being distributed 
by The American Legion to Post Commanders and na- 
tional committeemen. 


367. NEW AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. The Automotive Insur- 
ance Corporation of Los Angeles has been licensed by 
Commissioner Garrison of that State to write automo- 
bile liability and common carrier liability insur- 
ance. The new company has a paid-in capital of 
$150,000 and a surplus of $120,000, with an author- 
ized capital of $500,000. Henry F. Haldeman is 
president of the new company and all officers and 
stockholders are members of automobile dealer firms 
handling large lines of secondhand cars. It is said 
the company was formed as a result of the agreement 
entered into by insurance carriers writing automo- 
bile insurance and a ruling by former Commissioner 
Caminetti, which greatly restricted the market in 
the automobile dealers' field. 


368, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. Much of the program 
of the insurance section of the American Bar Associ- 
ation as well as the meeting of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel was devoted to dis- 
cussions of some of the possible effects of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case. Among the 
numerous speakers were Edwin W. Patterson, Profes- 
sor of Law at Columbia University who presented a 
scholarly discussion of "The Future of State Super- 
vision of Insurance"; Homer H. Berger, Kansas City 
attorney for the fire companies in the Missouri 
rate case, who discussed the same subject at the 
roundtable on fire insurance law and C. C. Frazier, 
Insurance Commissioner of Nebraska, who talked up- 
on "The Impact of the Decision on the S.E.U.A. Case 
upon State Regulation of Fire Insurance Rates.® 
Other speakers upon the subject were John H. Hughes, 
Syracuse, New York, Attorney and James M. Guiher of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


369. NATIONAL COMMITTEES. Insurance Commissioner 
Newell R. Johnson of Minnesota acting in his capac- 
ity as president of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has announced the convention 
committees for the year. A number of committees 
have been eliminated and others reduced in size. 
Hereafter all subcommittees will be appointed by 
the chairman of the respective committees. The 
— and other standing committees are as fol- 
ows: 


Executive Committee: Scheufler, chairman, Mis- 
souri; Harrington, vice-chairman, Massachusetts; 
Lockhart, Texas; Dineen, New York; Frazier, Nebras- 
ka; Carroll, Rhode Island; Neel, Pennsylvania; Lar- 
son, Florida; Erickson, North Dakota; Graves, Ar- 
kansas, and Thompson, Oregon. 





The sub-committee on federal legislation is J. 
Herbert Graves, chairman, Arkansas; Harrington, 
vice-chairman, Massachusetts; Dineen, New York; 
Johnson, Minnesota; McCormack, Tennessee; and 
Scheufler, Missouri. 
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Accident and Health: Garrison, chairman, Califor- 
nia; Knowlton, vice-chairman, New Hampshire; Ensor, 





Maryland; White, Mississippi; Frazier, Nebraska; 
Parkinson, Illinois; Erickson, North Dakota; and 
Kavanaugh, Colorado. 

Blanks: Robinson, chairman, Ohio; Coulbouen, 
vice-chairman, Virginia; Hooker, Connecticut; 
O'Connell, Massachusetts; Diepenbrock, Missouri; 
Guertin, New Jersey; Collins, New York; McAteer, 


Washington; Berger, Pennsylvania; Sanford, Michi- 
gan; Knudson, Iowa; Hodder, Nebraska; Phillippi, 
Alabama; McGovern, Rhode Island; Olshen, Oregon; 
and Sellman, Tennessee. 

Laws and Legislation: Frazier, chairman, Nebras- 
ka; Thompson, vice-chairman, Oregon; Fischer, Iowa; 
Ensor, Maryland; Parker, Georgia; Harrington, Mas- 
sachusetts; Garrison, California; Sims, West Vir- 
ginia; and Graves, Arkansas. 

Taxation: Holmes, chairman, Montana; Erickson, 
vice-chairman, North Dakota; Burns, Vermont; Sims, 
West Virginia; Martin, Jr., Louisiana; Hobbs, Kan- 
sas; Whitten, Maine; and Schmitt, Nevada. 

Unauthorized Insurance: Parker, chairman, Georg- 
ia; Burns, vice-chairman, Vermont; Swain, Delaware; 
Mueller, South Dakota; Barrus, Wyoming; Rummage, 
Arizona; Murphy, South Carolina; Schmidt, Nevada. 

Valuation of Securities: Dineen, chairman, New 
York; Gough, vice-chairman, New Jersey; Ensor, 
Maryland; Martin, Louisiana; Fischer, Iowa; Hobbs, 
Kansas; Sullivan, Washington; Harrington, Massa- 
chusetts; Neel, Pennsylvania; and Graves, Arkansas. 

Pospitalization and Medical Service: Goodpaster, 
chairman, Kentucky; Rummage, vice-chairman, Ari- 
zona; Neel, Pennsylvania; Parkinson, Illinois; 
Dineen, New York; Barrus, Wyoming; Swain, Delaware; 
and Schmidt, Nevada. 


Examinations: Read, chairman, Oklahoma; Julian, 
vice-chairman, Alabama; Fischer, Iowa; Viehmann, 
Indiana; Gough, New Jersey; Allyn, Connecticut; 
Bowles, Virginia; Kavanaugh, Colorado; Crabbe, 
Ohio; Rummage, Arizona; Thompson, Oregon, and Lar- 
son, Florida. 

Federal Legislation: (to work with committee from 
insurance industry) Harrington, chairman, Massa- 
chusetts; Scheufler, Missouri; McCormack, Tennes- 
see; Dineen, New York; Johnson, Minnesota, and 
Graves, Arkansas. 

Fire and Marine: Crabbe, chairman, Ohio; Carroll, 
vice-chairman, Rhode Island; Holmes, Montana; Jul- 
ian, Alabama; Hall, Texas; Forbes, Michigan; Allyn, 

















Connecticut; Apodaca, New Mexico; Hodges, North 
Carolina; Jordan, Washington, D. C., and White, 
Mississippi. 


Workmen's Compensation: Hodges, chairman, North 
Carolina; Forbes, vice-chairman, Michigan; Gough, 
New Jersey; Larson, Florida; Gibbs, Texas; Garri- 
son, California; Carroll, Rhode Island, and Apodaca, 
New Mexico. 

Automobile Assigned Risk Plan: Parkinson, chair- 
man, Illinois; Kavanaugh, vice-chairman, Colorado; 
Whitten, Maine; Sims, West Virginia; Goodpaster, 
Kentucky; Carlson, Utah; Burns, Vermont, and Culli- 
more, Idaho. 

Fire Prevention: McCormack, chairman, Tennessee; 
Jordan, vice-chairman, Washington, D. C.; Whitten, 
Maine; Mueller, South Dakota; Hall, Texas, and Sul- 
livan, Washington. 

Interstate Rating and 
Practices: Forbes, chairman, Michigan; Lockhart, 
vice-chairman, Texas; Knowlton, New Hampshire; 
Bowles, Virginia; Scheufler, Missouri, and Dineen, 
New York. 


Casualty and Surety: Bowles, chairman, Virginia; 
Parker, vice-chairman, Georgia; Viehmann, Indiana; 





Irregular Underwriting 





Gibbs, Texas; Cullimore, Idaho; Knowlton, New 
Hampshire; Hodges, North Carolina, and Carlson, 
Utah. 


370, EQUIPMENT NEEDED. At a recent meeting of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Selden R. Allen, chief of the 
Brookline, Massachusetts Department, stated that 
an Association survey indicated 694 communities of 
500 or more population are in urgent need of 4,400 
trucks, pumpers and aerials; 8,500,000 feet of hose; 
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2,268 new stations; 800 drill towers and 108,030 
fire hydrants. Samuel J. Pope of Boston was ad- 
vanced to the presidency of the organization and 
— Ohio was chosen as the 1945 convention 
city. 


371. WRIGHT RETIRES. Harold Lee Wright, 86, re- 
membered by many insurance men as the first insur- 
ance commissioner of the State of Texas, has retired 
after 55 years in the insurance business in Pales- 
tine, Texas. Mr. Wright is a graduate of the Texas 
A. & M. College in civil engineering and enjoyed an 
interesting career in engineering and as a Texas 
Ranger before entering the insurance business. 


372, INSURANCE TAXES. Ina paper on "Insurance Tax- 
ation and the State Economy" prepared by Edward L. 
Scheufler, Superintendent of Insurance for the 
State of Missouri and read at a recent'meeting of the 
National Tax Association it was disclosed that in- 
surance companies had paid the several states more 
than $113,000,000 in 1942 including more than $100, - 
000,000 in premium taxes. Mr. Scheufler's paper ex- 
pressed the possibility, if not the probability, 
that the States may lose a large proportion of their 
premium taxes, fees and charges imposed upon the 
companies if the Supreme Court finally sustains its 
ruling in the South-Eastern Underwriters case. 


373. WOULD CHANGE LAWS. The Michigan State Bar As- 
sociation at its meeting held in Grand Rapids early 
in September decided to seek legislation substitut- 
ing the Doctrine of Comparative Negligence for that 
of Contributory Negligence. It also created a conm- 
mittee charged with the duty of preparing for sub- 
mission to the 1945 Michigan Legislation an amend- 
ment to the Automobile Guest Passenger Act to 
restrict its application to immediate members of 
the owners' or drivers' families. Bills seeking to 
change the Contributory Negligence ruling in Mich- 
igan have often been introduced in that legislature 
but have failed of enactment and it is expected that 
any further effort along those lines will meet with 
decided opposition. 


374, RATE REDUCTIONS. In line with action taken in 
other states Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn of Con- 
necticut has announced fire insurance rate reduc- 
tions in that State effective September 1 on poli- 
cies written thereafter on all city, town and vil- 
lage dwellings, both protected and unprotected as 
well as farm dwellings and their contents which are 
not closely exposed to barns and outbuildings. 


375. HARRIS APPOINTED JUDGE. Governor Sim Willis 
of Kentucky has announced the appointment of Edgar 
Poe Harris, Catlettsburg, who has been chairman of 
the Kentucky Workmen's Compensation Board, to the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals bench to succeed the late 
Alex L. Ratliff. 


376. NEW PRESIDENT. T. A. Wilson, chairman of the 
North Carolina State Industrial Commission has 
been elected president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions which recently held its annual session in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Wilson has been chairman of the North 
Carolina Commission for a number of years and is a 
member of the Governor's Commission appointed to 
consider a revision of the insurance laws for that 
State. For the past year he was vice-president of 
the International Association. 


377, MILLION DOLLAR LAW SUIT. A countersuit for one 
million dollars has been started in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi against 18 companies in the New England 
Factory Mutual group by the Aponaug Manufacturing 
Company of that State and two individuals. The suit 
follows one recently filed by the fire insurance 
companies in the Federal Court to recover $187,000 
said to have been paid out in claims to the Aponaug 
Company after a fire in the concern's Yazoo City 
plant in 1938, it being alleged that a member of 
the Aponaug firm and two other individuals conspired 
to cause the mill to be destroyed by fire in order 
to collect insurance. 


378. COOPERATIVES OPPOSED. State and local stock 
insurance organizations of Tennessee have joined 
forces in a fight against the proposed nine-state 
cooperative advertised as the Southern Consolidated 
Cooperatives, Inc. At a meeting held in Memphis 
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the week of September 15 it was decided to consoli- 
date the opposition to the proposed cooperative in 
a branch office of the National Tax Equality Associ- 
ation, of which Ben C. McCabe is president. 


379, RULING VIOLATED. The Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment announces that it has received complaints that 
policies are being sold in that State at the annual 
rate but renewable at 80% for four successive years. 
The Department points out that the plan which is a 
variation of the so-called Russian Plan has never 
been submitted to the Department and is in violation 
of its ruling in 1941 which stated that "No fire or 
casualty insurance company, association or reci- 
procal exchange shall issue any contract of insur- 
ance or endorsement on the Russian Plan or any plan 
extending credit or permitting payment of the spe- 
cified premium in installments without charging in 
addition to the cash premium a sum not less than the 
prevailing rate of interest." 


380, NAMED DIRECTOR. Edwin F. Metcalf, chairman of 
the Board of Columbia Rope Company of Auburn, New 
York has been elected a director of American Pol- 
icyholders Insurance Company of Boston, of which 
Charles E. Hodges is president. Mr. Metcalf will 
serve the unexpired term of Joseph H. Reaney, di- 
rector, First National Bank of St. Johnsville, New 
York, who resigned. 


381, AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PROPERTY & LIABILITY 
UNDERWRITERS. At its annual meeting in New York 
on September 29 the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability Underwrit- 
ers elected Mr. L. G. Purmort as president and Mr. 
Arthur Goerlich as secretary. Mr. Purmort is presi- 
dent of the Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Van Wert and has been acting as secretary 
of the American Institute. He succeeds Mr. John 
A. North, vice-president of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company. Mr. Goerlich is educational director of 
the Insurance Society of New York and has been a 
member of the American Institute's executive com- 
mittee. During its session the board awarded the 
Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter (C.P.C.U.) 
designation to 12 persons who successfully fulfilled 
the Institute's requirements during the year. This 
is a 100% increase over the previous year with a 
nation-wide, geographical distribution, with grad- 
uates from Illinois, California, Tennessee, New 
York, Delaware, Missouri and New Jersey. A total 
of 120 persons took 263 examinations, the first nun- 
ber being distributed among 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. Of these 15 attempted all 
five examinations with only 3 being successful. 
The remaining 9 who this year completed the series 
of 5 examinations had passed one or more last year. 
Most candidates followed the advice of the Insti- 
tute and spread the work over several years by rea- 
son of which 41 persons took only one examination, 
48 took 2 examinations, 14 sat for 3 examinations, 
and only 2 persons attempted 4 examinations. The 
12 persons who completed all of the requirements 
for the designation will receive their diplomas at 
presentation exercises to be conducted in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, these cities being selected 
as the 3 most convenient locations for the success- 
ful candidates. 


382, DIRECTORY OF MUTUAL INSURANCE. The 1944 Di- 
rectory of Mutual Insurance compiled and published 
by American Mutual Alliance will shortly be distrib- 
uted among the 2, 373 mutual fire and 194 mutual cas- 
ualty companies listed within its covers. The 144- 
page booklet lists for each company for the calen- 
dar year 1943 premiums received, surplus and savings 
returned to policyholders, together with insurance 
in force in the case of fire carriers. For all conm- 
panies these figures total as follows: fire insur- 
ance premiums received $222,101,424; surplus of fire 
companies $316,959,680; fire insurance in force 
$67 ,785,520,313, and dividends returned to policy- 
holders $51,890,320. The totals for mutual casu- 
alty insurance companies are, premiums received 
$345,875,751; surplus $163,696,559 and dividends 
returned to policyholders $50,836,103. The book- 
let lists 69 mutual fire insurance companies which 
have been in business continuously for 100 years 
or longer. 
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Aviation 
Needs 
Safety 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


S the general public still afraid to 
fly? It can hardly be questioned 
that many people believe flying 

defies the laws of nature and is a 
hazardous venture. How far is the 
aviation industry responsible for this 
fear? 

Recently a speaker addressing a 
group of aviation experts made the 
statement “The aviation industry 
must devote far more attention to 
safety and make it of primary impor- 
tance in every phase of the business 
before commercial and private flying 
can approach the technical develop- 
ments in aircraft. Aviation,” he con- 
tinued, “is far behind other types of 
business in developing a unified pro- 
gram to promote safety.” 

The speaker was immediately chal- 
lenged by some of his listeners who 
demanded, “Before making such a 
statement, have you familiarized 
yourself with the activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Civil Aeronautics Board in connec- 
tion with flying safety?” This ques- 
tion on the part of the listeners 
served to emphasize one of the fun- 
damental respects in which the avia- 
tion industry has been neglecting the 
problem of safety. The government- 
al agencies which are charged with 
the responsibility for supervision of 
aviation have done an outstanding 
job. Even under wartime conditions 
of limited personnel, and necessary at- 
tention to military matters, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has continued 
to develop devices, information and 
procedures which are major factors 
i the record for safety made by avi- 
ation up to the present time. One 
unfortunate result of this outstand- 
ing job on the part of the C. A. A. 
has been the tendency of the industry 
to leave the entire job to government- 
al agencies. Too many manufactur- 
ers, airport operators, airplane own- 
ers, pilots and even the scheduled air- 
lines have a tendency to feel that they 
have done all that is necessary when 
they have complied with the written 
rules. For instance, because the Civil 
Air Regulations do not prescribe that 
spectator areas must be plainly 
marked at all airports, many operat- 
ors do not feel that it is necessary 
to take such precautions in order to 
keep wandering spectators from walk- 
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Responsibility for many unnecessary crash deaths may be laid to 
fragile cabin structure 


ing into whirling propellers or into 
other danger spots. Because the Civil 
Air Regulations cannot go into every 
detail of scheduled airline operations, 
there have been instances where 
safety procedures have been skimped. 
Because the Civil Air Regulations do 
not prescribe that grass and weeds 
must not be allowed to grow up 
around hangars, some airport operat- 
ors have paid no attention to this fire 
hazard and as a result have lost 
hangars and planes from brush fires. 

Efforts of C.A.A. officials to im- 
prove conditions have not always 
been received kindly by the industry. 
Mr. J. H. Geisse, Engineering Con- 
sultant for the C.A.A., speaking in 
Detroit in April 1944, referred to a 
previous speech of his and said, “I 
expressed my belief that the airplane 
of that day could not possibly be sold 
in large quantities and gave my rea- 
sons for so believing. At that time 
and on later similar occasions I was 
severely criticized for even mention- 
ing the deficiencies of the private air- 
plane.” Later in the same speech Mr. 
Geisse stated, “The extent of Fed- 
eral Regulation of private flying is 
occasioned primarily by the hazards 
of this activity. In a way it might be 
said that we have tried to provide 
safety in private flying by regulation 
rather than by the development of 
the private airplane. Instead of de- 


manding safety of the airplane in the 
hands of the relatively unskilled pi- 
lot we have progressively demanded 
more skill and experience from the 
pilot and surrounded him with ever- 








more restrictions on what airplanes 
he could fly and when he could fly 
them. Instead of building the air- 
plane so that it could be safely re- 
paired by any reasonably skilled me- 
chanic we have required that they be 
maintained and repaired only by es- 
pecially qualified personnel certifi- 
cated by the government.” 

Rules and regulations are not the 
answer to this problem of providing 
adequate safeguards for the lives and 
property of people affected by avia- 
tion. Regulations are needed to pro- 
tect the public from reckless operat- 
ors, but their effect is hmited. The 
fact that rules and stringent penal- 
ties will not bring safety is illustrated 
by the fact that low flying and “buzz- 
ing” of people on the ground contin- 
ues in spite of definite rules to the 
contrary and severe penalties for vi- 
olators. It is essential that a safety 
consciousness be built up within the 
aviation industry so that the spirit as 
well as the letter of necessary regula- 
tions will be carried out. 

An appraisal of the various sec- 
tions of the aviation industry will 
show many places where there is in- 
attention to safety or complete dis- 
regard of known safety principles. 
Manufacturers, airport operators, 
scheduled airlines, private pilots, and 
aviation publications share the re- 
sponsibility. For instance, manufac- 
turers have been lax in developing in- 
struments that would simplify in- 
struction and promote safer flying. 
There has been entirely too little at- 
tention to the elimination of head and 
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chest crushers. The automobile in- 
dustry has proved that it is possible 
to design the interior of an automo- 
bile with few protruding knobs and 
gadgets for an occupant’s head or 
body to strike in case of an accident. 
The interior of many airplane cabins 
bristle with objects which are lethal 
weapons in case of even a minor 
crash. Control devices which now 
protrude from the dashboard or from 
the cabin ceiling can be recessed if 
the manufacturer will only take the 
trouble to do so. Seats for pilot and 
passenger can be so arranged that the 
head and body will not strike any ob- 
ject if the body is held firmly by a 
safety belt when thrown forward vi- 
olently. 

Automobile manufacturers have 
again pointed the way to the aviation 
industry in their design and use of 
strong automobile bodies. It may not 
be feasible for the aviation industry 
to use all steel cabins, but the design 
engineers certainly can build airplane 
cabins that will withstand moderate 
shock and not go to pieces like match 
boxes. All too many of the present 
airplanes resemble Humpty-Dumpty’s 
shell in their ability to withstand 
shock. Crash proof gasoline tanks 
and stall warning devices must be 
further developed to a point of full 
usefulness for private and commer- 
cial planes, and manufacturers should 
promote the installation of such de- 
vices in all planes. 


For years, the airline pilots have 
complained that the pilot’s cabins of 
scheduled airliners are difficult of ac- 
cess and uncomfortable when occu- 
pied for long periods. Neither the 
manufacturers of these planes nor 
the airlines themselves gave sufficient 
attention to the effect of fatigue on 
a pilot and his ability to handle an 
airplane efficiently. There have been 
several scheduled airline accidents 
where a veteran pilot has appeared to 
use poor judgment in his actions just 
preceding the accident. It is reason- 
able to assume that the poor judg- 
ment was contributed to, if not caused 
entirely, by fatigue from sitting in a 
seat which in many cases was not as 
comfortable as those provided for 
cross-country bus drivers. An air- 
line pilot’s chances of survival in a 
crash are not helped by the galaxy of 
knobs, levers, instruments, and con- 
trol apparatus which stick out at him 
from almost every direction. There 
is no reason but lethargy to explain 
why the pilot’s cabin of an airliner 
was not long ago made a safe and 
comfortable place for him to perform 
his duties. 


A recent serious fire in an airplane 
factory was caused by lighting fix- 
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tures which had been installed too 
close to a combustible ceiling. When 
asked about the cause of the fire, a 
maintenance man at the plant replied 
“Oh yes, we know that the fire was 
caused by the lighting fixtures. In 
fact, the same thing happened several 
times before but we were able to put 
the fires out before they got very big. 
This time the fire got away from us.” 
It is almost incredible that an air- 
plane factory working on war pro- 
duction should permit the electric fix- 
tures to remain in place after several 
fires had occurred. How can a plant 
management justify such lack of at- 
tention to the fundamental rules of 
safety? 

Airport managers and fixed base 
operators all too frequently feel that 
their obligation to the aviation indus- 
try and the public have been met 
when they keep themselves clear of 
criticism by C.A.B. inspectors. In a 
list of important fires from March 7, 
1944, to June 7, 1944, the National 
Fire Protection Association. reported 
five airport fires in the United States 
with damage ranging upward to 
$300,000. The causes were such ob- 
vious fire hazards as ‘“‘a small electric 
heater was left by an employee on 
the wing of a plane while he answered 
a telephone call;” “sparks from a 
welding torch coming in contact with 
flammable fabric on a wing;”’ and 
spontaneous ignition. Proper atten- 
tion to the problem of fire preven- 
tion and the providing of adequate 
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fire fighting equipment can stop the 
constant series of fires at airports. 
The fact that airport operations nec- 
essarily involve the handling of large 
quantities of gasoline and the pres- 
ence of highly flammable airplane 
fabric makes the need for constant 
vigilance all the more pressing. 
ee @ ® 

Accidents to planes frequently may 
be charged to negligence on the part 
of airport personnel. A review of 
Civil Aeronautics Board reports on 
aircraft accidents reveal such causes 
as “plane struck an unmarked ditch 
at the end of the field ;” “the accident 
was caused by a take-off with a mal- 
functioning engine.” It is the obvi- 
ous obligation of every airport op- 
erator to see that his field is kept in 
the best possible condition with all 
olistructions clearly marked. The at- 
tention of visiting pilots should be 
called to any peculiarities which 
might cause trouble. Even the small- 
est airport should have spaces marked 
off for visitors with fences or ropes 
to keep spectators away from the 
planes. The airport operator may 
find himself liable ff a spectator is in- 
jured, by a propeller for instance, 
particularly if he has not taken pre- 
cautions to safeguard spectators who 
are not aware of the dangers. Many 
operators do not realize that courtesy 
and safety to the general public are 
the best advertising points in getting 
new business. An accident at an air- 

(Continued on page 18) 





Recessing of controls into the dashboards of airplanes is recommended as a 
measure to save the lives of pilots 
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Mutual Fire Insurance An American Institution 


NE of the really old businesses 
of the world, and one of the 
most fundamental and wide- 

spread, is the insurance of property 
against destruction by the forces of 
nature or by any of the other perils 
which constantly threaten its exist- 
ence. 


Even in that distant era when the 
oared galleys of daring merchant ad- 
venturers plied the Mediterranean it 
was already commonplace to protect 
ships and cargo under such primitive 
forms of insurance as bottomry or 
respondentia loans. Later the med- 
ieval guilds of artisans and merchants 
made the furnishing of fire insurance 
upon the properties of members one 
of their major functions. And as 
soon as such protection was made 
available to the general public 
through the insurance companies 
formed after the great London Fire 
of 1666 the institution of fire insur- 
ance began a growth which has never 
been halted. 


Limited in its beginnings largely to 
losses growing out of fire, insurance 
has been refined in our time to the 
point where the business man or 
householder can secure indemnity for 
the loss or damage of his property 
caused by almost any conceivable 
peril. Neither fire nor windstorm, 
earthquake nor theft, strikers nor 
saboteurs today daunt the underwrit- 
ing departments of the American fire 
insurance companies; all are perils 
to be taken in stride. Even so seem- 
ingly remote a possibility as that 
property might be damaged by a fall- 
ing airplane is nowadays covered by 
insurance as a mere matter of rou- 
tine. 


Secause of the long history of 
property insurance (the term which 
more accurately describes the func- 
tion of a fire insurance company un- 
der modern conditions), and because 
it enters so vitally into almost every 
phase of modern commercial activ- 
ity, it might be expected that every 
business man and every home owner 
would understand the principles of 
insurance just as he understands the 
principles of the other types of or- 
ganizations with which he is called 
upon to deal in his daily life. 


It is remarkable, but true, that this 
is emphatically not the case. With 
the possible exception of the insur- 
ance buyers for large corporations— 
who have become in recent years in- 
creasingly expert in insurance mat- 





While travel to the East was still by way of the Mohawk Trail, mutual 
insurance was a well established institution in America 


ters—the American public is inclined 
to regard insurance as a thing of 
mystery, a complex institution which 
operates on principles remote from 
the general body of economic knowl- 
edge. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. However complicated it may 
be in certain of its details, insurance 
is in principle one of the simplest of 
all economic devices. Essentially an 
insurance company is merely a trus- 
tee, and its primary function is noth- 
ing more than to assemble the small 
contributions of many persons into 
a fund from which may be paid the 
large losses ‘of the unfortunate few. 
No matter what type of organization 
is set up to handle this fund, or what 
collateral services and conditions may 
surround the operation, the basic pur- 
pose of all insuran¢e is to assemble 
a mutual fund from which the losses 
of the contributors may be paid. All 
of the money to pay losses, and to 
pay the expense involved in checking 
and paying and attempting to prevent 
these losses, can come from only one 
source—the individuals who contrib- 
ute the premiums to the general fund. 





But although all insurance is thus 
seen to be a mutual undertaking, so 
far as its basic function is concerned, 
there have been devised several wide- 
ly different methods of managing the 
fund which is collected from the pol- 
icyholders. This has given rise in 
turn to several distinct types of in- 
surance companies, and it is the nec- 
essity for differentiating between 


these several types which is doubt- 
less responsible for much of the con- 
fusion on the subject of insurance 
which exists in the public mind. 


HE important thing to bear in 

mind when attempting to sort out 
the several types of insurance com- 
panies or insurance carriers is that, 
while all insurance is essentially mu- 
tual in principle, the word “mutual” 
as applied to an insurance company 
designates one particular type of in- 
surance corporation, a type which has 
very definite and distinctive princi- 
ples of organization and operation. 


A “mutual” insurance company is 
a corporation which is owned and op- 
crated by its policyholders. It is or- 
ganized under and is subject to the 
general corporation and insurance 
laws of the states in which it oper- 
ates. The corporation assumes the 
insurable hazards of its members— 
policyholders—charging them a pre- 
mium, and returning to them at 
stated intervals the savings which 
are effected by the careful manage- 
ment of the company. There are no 
shareholders in a mutual insurance 
corporation, no stockholders. The 
policyholders, each of whom is en- 
titled to a voice in the affairs of the 
mutual insurance corporation of 
which he has become a member by 
taking a policy, elect a board of di- 
rectors. The directors elect officers 
who serve, at the pleasure of the pol- 
icyholders, as active managers of the 
business of the mutual insurance cor- 
poration. 


The other major type of insurance 
carrier is the stock insurance com- 
pany. This is a corporation organ- 
ized, controlled, and owned by share- 
holders who have invested money in 
the company. The policyholders have 
no voice in the conduct of the com- 
pany’s affairs, except in the limited 
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sense that the company’s officers may 
choose to pursue operating policies 
which will win the approval of the 
policyholders as a matter of enlight- 
ened self-interest, just as any intel- 
ligently-conducted commercial enter- 
prise seeks to please its customers; 
but there is no legal compulsion for 
the stock insurance company’s officers 
to do so. Stock insurance corpora- 
tions are subject to the regulatory 
laws of the several states in which 
they do business in the same way that 
mutual companies are subject to such 
laws. The stock insurance company 
assumes the insurable hazards of pol- 
icyholders, charging them a premi- 
um; from time to time, as considered 
advisable by its directors, the stock 
insurance company distributes that 
part of the policyholders’ contribu- 
tions not used for losses and ex- 
penses in the form of cash or stock 
dividends to its stockholders rather 
than its policyholders. The stock- 
holders need not be policyholders in 
the company at all. 


These two types of carriers, mu- 
tual companies and stock companies, 
write approximately 97% of all the 
insurance—life, fire, and casualty— 
which is written in the United States. 
The mutual carriers write approxi- 
mately 58% of all insurance in this 
country, the stock companies approx- 
imately 39%. There are two other 
fairly common types of insurance 
carriers; they are known as recipro- 
cals and Lloyds. 


% YNSIDERED upon the basis of 
the lines of insurance which 
they write, there are three general 
types of mutual insurance companies. 
There are the mutual life insurance 
companies, which have in force tens 
of millions of policies protecting bene- 
ficiaries to the extent of tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. There are mutual 
casualty companies, which write such 
lines as automobile liability, accident 
and health, burglary, workmen’s 
compensation, public liability, and 
fidelity insurance. And there are the 
mutual fire insurance companies, 
which insure property of every de- 
scription against damage caused not 
only by fire, but by a variety of other 
perils. This study is concerned with 
mutual fire insurance companies. 


There are two generai types of mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. One 
is the so-called farm mutual, or as- 
sessment mutual fire insurance com- 
pany. The other type makes up the 
general body of mutual fire insurance 
companies writing general or class 
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risks, and not specializing in farm 
property insurance. 

The farm mutuals are most numer- 
ous in the midwestern states, and 
confine their operations almost ex- 
clusively to the insurance of farm 
risks. They commonly insure only 
against such perils as fire or wind- 
storm, and in these fields have for 
more than one hundred years made a 
splendid record. They operate in 
limited areas, usually not more than 
four or five counties. The moral 
hazard which is such a puzzling fac- 
tor in the operation of a large insur- 
ance company—fires which result in 
a profit to the policyholder—is almost 
entirely eliminated through personal 
knowledge of the risks accepted; in 
some communities the farm mutual 
policyholder who has a fire through 
his own carelessness becomes virtu- 
ally a social outcast because he has 
cost his neighbors money. The re- 
lationship of the policyholder to his 
company is direct and personal, and 
he sees to it that company affairs are 
conducted with efficiency, prompt- 
ness, thoroughness, and exceptional 
economy. The farm mutuals are 
writing most of the desirable farm 
fire risks of the United States, and 
are furnishing solid protection at a 
cost not approached by other carriers 
specializing in farm insurance. 





The practice of the farm mutuals 
differs from that of other mutual in- 
surance carriers in that the farm 
companies usually do not require 
their policyholders to contribute a 
predetermined premium in advance. 
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These companies follow the plan of 
making an assessment on policyhold- 
ers at stated intervals, the assess- 
ments providing income _ sufficient 
only to take care of actual losses and 
expenses. The farm mutuals, as a 
rule, make no attempt to create or 
carry a surplus. 

The other type of mutual fire in- 
surance companies, which write’ a 
general business, require payment of 
a predetermined premium in advance. 
They build and maintain the standard 
reserves and surplus accounts. At 
intervals, usually at the end of the 
period for which the policy runs, they 
return as savings to their policyhold- 
ers funds not needed for losses, ex- 
penses, or reserves. State insurance 
laws require fire insurance companies 
to maintain certain reserves. 

It will be understood hereafter in 
this discussion that when the terms 
“mutual fire insurance” or ‘mutual 
fire insurance companies” are used, 
they will refer to the general-writ- 
ing, legal reserve mutual fire insur- 
ance companies writing insurance on 
industrial, commercial, and domestic 
risks, and will not refer to the farm 
mutuals. Those interested in farm 
mutuals can find several adequate 
works on the subject. 


In view of the stature which mu- 
tual insurance today has achieved in 
this country, it might be well at this 
point to look briefly into the circum- 
stances surrounding its establishment 
on this continent, and to examine the 
origins and the soundness of the 


(Continued on page 19) 





The Philadelphia water front in 1752—the birthyear of the now oldest 
fire insurance—mutual—company 
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AVIATION 
NEEDS SAFETY 


(Continued from page 15) 
port, whether it involves a flyer or a 
spectator, is bad publicity and will 
cost the operator many dollars even 
if he is successful in avoiding liabil- 
ity for the accident. 

Usually the airport manager or 
fixed base operator knows more about 
aviation than his customers. He 
should become the unofficial safety 
manager for the entire area around 
his airport. There are a few far- 
seeing operators who take great pride 
in the fact that they have never had 
a serious accident at their field and 
that the students and private pilots 
operating there have outstanding 
records for safety. This type of op- 
crator is the biggest booster and the 
most important advertisement that 
aviation can have. The development 
ot private flying will depend very 
largely upon the importance which 
airport operators attach to safe fly- 
ing on the part of their customers. 

The scheduled airlines probably 
have done the best job of promoting 
safety procedures of any group with- 
in the aviation industry. Many lines 
have taken with great seriousness 
their obligation to deliver passengers 
and cargo with complete safety. Es- 
pecially to be commended are the air- 
lines which have established complete 
procedures for the guidance of pilots 
and other personnel. 


But an examination of Civil Aer- 
onautics Board reports on scheduled 
airline accidents shows laxities and 
serious lapses in the otherwise bright 
picture of safety for scheduled air 
transport. Some of these criticisms 
are directed at the pilot of the ship 
involved because of failure to follow 
prescribed procedure or because of 
unexplained poor judgment. On the 
other hand, there are cases where no 
procedure has been set up by the air- 
line to take care of a situation which 
caused or contributed to an accident. 

In 1941 a serious scheduled airline 
accident was reported to have been 
caused by the failure of the pilot to 
check his altimeter and determine ac- 
curately his altitude above the ground. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board in re- 
porting on this accident criticized the 
airline because no procedure had been 
established to assure that the alti- 
meter would be checked prior to a 
landing attempt. Late in 1943, two 
years and nine months later, the same 
airline had another accident under 
peculiarly similar circumstances. The 
probable cause of the accident is 
given in the CAB report as “Mis- 
judgment of altitude over the water 
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while making a night landing ap- 

proach in local instrument weather.” 

Contributing factors were reported to 

be: 

“1. Inattention of the operating crew to 
instruments, especially the sensitive 
altimeter, during a night approach 
in low visibility. 

2. Failure of the carrier to prepare 
and enforce compliance with an ade- 
quate manual of operations stipulat- 
ing procedures to promote safe op- 
eration. 

No comment appears necessary re- 

garding such inexcusable lack of at- 

tention to the safety of passengers on 
the part of the airline. 
e* @ @ 

The scheduled airlines at times 
have attempted to keep from the pub- 
lic the safety measures which have 
been undertaken. Traffic departments 
are afraid that discussion of safety 
measures in public will arouse a fear 
of flying on the part of prospective 
customers. A few years ago some 
airline officials resisted efforts to in- 
stall safety belts in airplanes because 
they felt that the presence of a safety 
belt would make people afraid to fly. 
They were more interested in getting 
business than they were in protecting 
the passengers they did get. They 
failed to realize that one accident will 
lose much more business than all the 
safety belts in the world. A carry- 
over from this attitude is still found 
in the fact that safety belts are re- 
ferred to as “Seat Belts” and emer- 
gency exits are referred to as “Aux- 
iliary exits”. 

It will be a smart airline which first 
realizes the tremendous public appeal 
that can be made by publicizing safe- 
ty measures. People realize that some 
hazards attend any form of travel, 
even that of walking down the street. 
The airlines could appeal to their po- 
tential passengers by showing them 
that they are surrounded by safe- 
guards from the time they step foot 
on airline property until they are 
safely delivered at destination. Car- 
riers of the public have a heavy re- 
sponsibility and the future of air 
transport is directly dependent on its 
safety record. 

It is in private flying that we find 
the greatest need for attention to safe 
flying. It is here also that there will 
be the biggest opportunity to develop 
a safe and stable portion of the avi- 
ation industry. Just as the private 
automobile has become the founda- 
tion for the automotive industry in 
the United States, so may we expect 
the private airplane to become the 
bulwark of the aviation industry. It 
would be extremely unfortunate if 
accidents became so prevalent as to 
retard the development of this partic- 
ular segment of the business. 


Accidents involving private flyers 
show clearly that the importance of 
proper flying technique and safe op- 
eration is not recognized by the av- 
erage pilot. The Number One cause 
of serious crashes, stalls at low alti- 
tude, indicates clearly that the pilots 
are careless of their own lives and 
property. An essential part of pilot 
training is the advice that a stall and 
spin must be avoided at all times 
when the airplane is close to the 
ground. In spite of their training, 
flyers continue to ignore this funda- 
mental requirement for safe flying. 
Numerous other examples can _ be 
cited where pilots deliberately ignore 
fundamental rules of safety or forget 
them temporarily in their attention to 
something else. 

It would be extremely unfortunate 
if accidents in the immediate post 
war years were frequent enough to 
convince an already skeptical public 
that flying is a more dangerous mode 
of travel than surface transportation. 
A small proportion of the people are 
willing to brave the dangers of flying 
for the thrill, for the greater com- 
fort of air transportation and for the 
saving of time. However, it cannot 
be expected that mass transportation 
by air will develop until the public is 
convinced that flying is a safe ven- 
ture. The entire future development 
of aviation is dependent upon the rec- 
ord made by the industry in the first 
few years of the expansion period to 
be expected following the war. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority is doing 
yeoman service in its efforts to bring 
to the attention of all flyers the neces- 
sity for safe operations. What can 
be done by the aviation industry to 
bring about a realization of the im- 
portance of safety and influence all 
pilots to keep it in mind constantly ? 

The first requisite is a realization 
by everyone connected with aviation 
that safety cannot be developed solely 
through the efforts of a government 
agency. Every organization in the 
industry should have a man who is 
responsible for safe practices, both 
on the ground and in the air. In or- 
ganizations like scheduled airlines, 
large airports, aviation schools and 
factories, the position of safety di- 
rector should be a full-time job with 
full authority to carry out necessary 
requirements. He should be respon- 
sible only to the Executive head of 
the organization and not subordinate 
to any other department. 

One of the most influential sectors 
of the aviation industry today con- 
sists of the aviation magazines. The 
lack of attention to safety on their 
part is matched only by their atten- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE— 
AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


(Continued from page 17) 


principles upon which mutual insur- 
ance is still conducted. 


Insurance carriers — both mutual 
and proprietary types—had been set 
up in England late in the seventeenth 
century. But the American colonies 
were far away, and it can be imagined 
that the real and imagined hazards 
incidental to insuring property close 
to the frontier were such as not to 
appeal to underwriters accustomed to 
the comparatively stable conditions in 
England; there was plenty of more 
desirable business to be had at home. 
Thus, save to a limited extent in the 
ocean marine field, insurance did not 
exist in colonial America. 





Fire was a frequent and a dreaded 
visitor in the growing cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, however, and when 
it got out of hand the lack of an ad- 
dequate water supply and the absence 
of skilled fire-fighters often per- 
mitted it to do extensive damage. The 
tradition of the colonists being one 
of mutual self-help, they attempted 
to meet the danger by the organiza- 
tion of volunteer fire brigades. These 
were as successful as their primitive 
bucket equipment permitted them to 
be. 

One of the earliest and best-known 
was the Union Fire Company of 
Philadelphia, founded in 1736 by 
Benjamin Franklin and other public- 
spirited citizens. Franklin was suffi- 
ciently farseeing to note that the mere 
extinguishing of fires provided only 
a partial solution to the problem of 
preventing conflagrations. He drew 
up a number of recommendations for 
the construction of dwellings which 
aimed to make them more fire-resist- 
ant; and so soundly conceived were 
the suggestions of this pioneer fire 
protection engineer that many of 
them are just as applicable today as 
they were two centuries ago. 


But as it became obvious that even 
the taking of every precaution could 
not entirely prevent the occurrence of 
fires the leaders in the volunteer fire 
companies began to consider some 
method of indemnifying those indi- 
viduals whose homes were damaged 
or destroyed. In 1752 Franklin was 
a delegate of the Union Fire Com- 
pany to a meeting of representatives 
of several Philadelphia fire brigades, 
and thus became the moving spirit in 
the setting up of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire which 
was the result of this gathering. The 
spirit of mutual self-help’ being sec- 
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ond nature to the colonists, the com- 
pany was a mutual fire insurance 
company. Still in successful opera- 
tion today, the Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship is the oldest American fire 
insurance company in existence. 


Before the end of the century a 
second mutual fire insurance com- 
pany had been established in Phila- 
delphia, and others had been organ- 
ized in Baltimore, Richmond, and 
Connecticut. In the years following 
many mutual fire insurance compan- 
ies were set up, principally in Penn- 
sylvania and New England, most of 
their business being confined to the 
insurance of dwellings or farm build- 
ings. Stock insurance companies had 
by then begun to appear, and a con- 
siderable portion of their business 
was the insurance of factory and 
mercantile risks. 


In 1835 a number of New England 
manufacturers who considered their 
plants more fire-resistive than the av- 
erage, but who were being forced to 
pay to the stock insurance companies 
the same rates as more hazardous 
risks, set up their own insurance com- 
pany at Providence. From this be- 
ginning has developed the group 
known today as the New England 
Factory Mutuals, which has made its 
cardinal principle fire prevention 
through expert engineering service, 
and insures many of the nation’s 
most important industrial plants at 
a cost considerably below the stock 
company level. 


As time went on numerous indus- 
trial groups which considered their 
insurance rates to be too high—some 
of them engaged in rather hazardous 
lines of activity 


set up their own 
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mutual insurance companies, in an 
effort to keep losses down through 
specialized engineering and inspection 
service. Many of these companies, 
specializing in such classes as grain 
elevators and lumber mills, have been 
very successful in converting into de- 
sirable insurance risks types of indus- 
trial activity once frowned upon by 
underwriters. In recent years many 
of the larger companies which were 
organized to serve special fields have 
become general-writing companies, 
and make available to all types of 
risks all of the standard property in- 
surance coverages. The companies 
comprising the membership of ‘the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies are largely of this class. 


That the principles upon which 
they were founded, and the methods 
which they followed, were sound is 
indicated by the fact that of 4803 
mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies established in the United 
States no less than 54.9% still sur- 
vive; many of those which are no 
longer in existence retired from busi- 
ness cece mergers. In contrast 
only 25.2% of the stock fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies which 
have been established in the United 
States are still in existence. The sur- 
vival record of reciprocal exchanges 
is 11.3% and that of Lloyds associa- 
tions is 12.3%. 

Expressed in their simplest form, 
the principles which have been re- 
sponsible for the success of mutual 
fire insurance in the United States 
are: 

1, Prevention of loss is basic in the or- 


ganization of public insurance protec- 
tion. 


2. Expense. of operation must be held to 
the minimum consistent with efficient ad- 
munistfation. 


3. Conservation of policyholders’ funds, 
rather than speculation in hope of prof- 
it, must be the keystone of company in- 
vestment policy. 


4. Control of the company must remain in 
the hands of its policyholder-members. 


a Savings effected by loss prevention and 
economical administration must be re- 
turned to the policyholder-members. 


NY member of the insurance-buy- 
A ing public whose experience 
with mutual insurance has been at all 
extensive is aware that the relation- 
ship which exists between the com- 
pany and the policyholder is a rather 
close relationship, and one which is 
not duplicated in other types of busi- 
ness institutions. The policyholder 
is not a customer or client of the com- 
pany, but is a member of it, and the 
fact that he realizes this commonly 
has the effect of making him a bet- 
ter insurance risk than he would be 
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otherwise. The very apparent con- 
nection between his responsibility for 
keeping losses down and insisting up- 
on efficient company management on 
the one hand, and the cost of his in- 
surance on the other, tends to con- 
vince the policyholder that he has an 
important stake in the success of his 
mutual fire insurance carrier. 

One of the questions which is fre- 
quently asked by those considering 
mutual insurance upon their prop- 
erties concerns the identities of the 
individuals who are already policy- 
holder-members of mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. Specific informa- 
tion upon this point can always be 
had, of course, from any mutual sales 
representative, and it would be im- 
proper in a general discussion to list 
the names of prominent policyholders 
who might have reasons for not wish- 
ing such publicity. But it can be said 
that a very large number of the bet- 
ter grade of industrial, commercial, 
and residential risks of the country 
are insured in mutual carriers. In 
some fields of industry the specialized 
inspection and engineering services 
furnished by the mutual companies 
are regarded as almost essential to 
the risk’s successful operation, and 
this is true as well in the related field 
of casualty insurance. 

In general it may be said that the 
mutual policyholder tends to be an 
insurance buyer of the conservative 
type, who is convinced that the care 
which he bestows upon his property 
makes it less likely to be damaged or 
destroyed than that of the average 
individual, and who feels that his in- 
surance costs should reflect this fact 
by being lower than the average. 

The executives who are the active 
managers of the affairs of the major 
mutual fire insurance companies tend 
to be of the same type. With few 
exceptions they have spent their 
whole business lives in mutual insur- 
ance, and the principles of loss pre- 
vention and undivided responsibility 
to policyholders have become so deep- 
ly ingrained that they are taken for 
granted. Many of them hold direc- 
torates and important posts in busi- 
ness organizations outside insurance, 
just as the list of directors of mutual 
insurance companies includes the 
names of many men prominent in 
commerce and industry. But the 
managing executives of mutual in- 
surance companies are primarily in- 
surance men, and their concern is 
with insurance only. 


This primary concern with insur- 
ance has had the effect of spurring 
mutual company managements to at- 
tempting to operate their organiza- 
tions successfully without the assist- 
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ance of outside income. Speculative 
profits in the securities markets have 
never been considered necessary for 
the successful operation of a mutual 
fire insurance company; if it had 
not one cent of investment income 
the average mutual insurance carrier 
could carry on very well simply upon 
the basis of its insurance operations. 

It is this fact more than any other 

which has probably been responsible 

for the extremely conservative invest- 
ment policy of the mutual fire insur- 
ance companies; their managements 
have been able to follow the theory 
that it is the safety of the policyhold- 
ers’ funds entrusted to them which 
is important. What these funds can 
earn is a secondary consideration. 
ee @ 

IRE insurance being one of the 

most highly competitive of all 

businesses, competitors have in the 
past evolved special arguments 
against mutual insurance which are 
sometimes used without much regard 
for their accuracy. There have been 
a number of these, most of which 
have become outmoded or ineffective 
and have been discarded. In a dis- 
cussion of this type, however, it 
might be of interest to list a few of 
the more persistent misrepresenta- 
tions, upon the theory that these may 
still be urged from time to time upon 
the insurance buyer who contemplates 
insuring his properties in mutual 
companies. Typical are: 

1. The contention that mutual policyhold- 
ers are subject to assessment in case 
the company’s losses are heavy, and that 
the company cannot waive this power 
to assess. 

2. The claim that the mortgagee is not 
accorded the same protection under a 
mutual policy that he is given in non- 
mutual companies. 

3. The charge that mutual companies may 
not insure public property, on the 
ground that this violates the provision 
found in the constitutions of many states 
prohibiting the lending of the public 
credit. 

Brief comment upon each of these 
seems in order. 

The liability of the mutual policy- 
holder to assessment is no longer 
much used as a competitive argument, 
for the simple reason that the major 
mutual carriers have for the most 
part waived the right to assess their 
policyholders, and now issue non-as- 
sessable policies save in the few states 
where this is prohibited by law. A 
mutual company can, in general, 
waive the right to assess when its 
surplus has reached the amount which 
would be required of a stock com- 
pany writing the same type of busi- 
ness. The right of such mutual com- 
panies to issue non-assessable policies 
has been upheld consistently by the 
courts, and there is no longer any 





real controversy concerning it. The 
point to be remembered is that a mu- 
tual insurance policy is a contract be- 
tween the policyholder and the mu- 
tual insurance corporation, in a 
form which has been approved in ad- 
vance by the state regulatory author- 
ities, and that if one of its provisions 
is that the policyholder may not be 
assessed then the policyholder cannot 
be assessed, any more than he can be 
forced to carry out any other contract 
on terms differing from those to 
which he agreed when he signed it. 

In the case of a company which 
does not issue non-assessable poli- 
cies, but retains the right to assess its 
policyholders, the same element of 
the terms of the insurance policy or 
contract controls. Usually an assess- 
able policy specifies that, under cer- 
tain conditions, the policyholder may 
be called upon to pay one additional 
annual premium. Occasionally the 
agreement may be that two or even 
more annual premiums may be as- 
sessed. But, just as in the case of 
the non - assessable contract, the 
amount of additional premium which 
may be collected is a part of the pol- 
icy, and under no circumstances can 
the policyholder be forced to pay a 
larger assessment than he has con- 
tracted to pay. . 

There is no mystery about the pur- 
pose of assessment liability, nor about 
the details of its operation. In com- 
panies which have retained this fea- 
ture it furnishes an added safeguard 
for the policyholder; it makes avail- 
able for the payment of losses funds 
which would not otherwise be avail- 
able to the policyholders. A number 
of the mutual fire insurance compan- 
ics which issue assessable policies 
have not levied an assessment in one 
hundred years. None of the large 
companies has ever levied an assess- 
ment, nor is it likely that any of them 
would ever be called upon to do so 
except in the face of a disaster of 
huge magnitude. 

Numerous competitive efforts have 
been made to spread the impression 
that the protection afforded the mort- 
gagee under a mutual insurance pol- 
icy is not up to the standard of that 
available elsewhere. There is no ba- 
sis for this contention. In cases 
where a mortgagee has an interest in 
property insured in a mutual com- 
pany there is attached to the mutual 
policy the endorsement known as the 
“standard mortgagee clause”, which 
in case of loss or damage protects the 
mortgagee as his interest may appear. 
This endorsement is identical with 


that used by competing types of com- 
panies, and has been held by the 
(Continued on page 23) 
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COAST GUARD AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


(Continued from page 8) 

ipal fire alarm systems, while in other 
ports other efficient means of trans- 
mitting fire alarms to fire boat sta- 
tions have been developed. During 
the past year the Coast Guard has 
rendered additional service to the 
municipal departments by sending its 
men and equipment to assist in com- 
bating serious fires in other than port 
areas. 

A great deal of emphasis has been 
placed upon fire prevention in water- 
front areas as well as on fire-fight- 
ing. Men trained in fire prevention 
work have been assigned to all 
COTP’s offices and make periodic 
inspections of waterfront facilities to 
discover fire hazards, check the con- 
dition of private fire fighting equip- 
ment and fire alarm devices, and to 
enforce rules of good practice in the 
handling and stowage of cargo. 
Recommendations for desired im- 
provements have been prepared and 


Photo by Coast Guard 
Devastation by fire of American port facilities and waterfront properties 
Coast Guard’s Port Security Division 
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submitted to owners and operators 
who have cooperated admirably. The 
recently issued “Regulations for the 
Protection of Waterfront Facilities” 
approved by the Secretary of Navy 
and effective May 1, 1944, have pro- 
vided minimum standards for fire 
prevention and statutory authority 
for requiring compliance therewith. 
As a result of fire prevention mea- 
sures that have been taken, available 
figures indicate a substantial reduc- 
tion in the number and size of water- 
front fires over previous years. 

Training of Coast Guard person- 
nel in fire fighting, fire prevention, 
damage control, and other Coast 
Guard activities has continued at Ft. 
McHenry Training Station and in 
the districts. To insure the best pos- 
sible instruction, facilities have been 
constructed which enable the students 
to be trained in all phases of fire ex- 
tinguishing by actual handling of the 
fire-fighting appliances. In addition 
to the various fire tanks and a fire 
testing building, a miniature pier has 
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been adapted for training in handling 
fires upon this type of structure and 
an unseaworthy Liberty ship has re- 
cently been acquired for experimental 
and research work in connection with 
fire fighting aboard ship. The Coast 
Guard has also been cooperating with 
the petroleum industry in the estab- 
lishment of several fire-fighting clin- 
ics at which problems of combating 
oil fires have been presented to per- 
sonnel engaged in this work. 

Captains of the Port are required 
to report to Headquarters complete 
information regarding each fire of 
unportance, including facts as to the 
location, cause, methods of alarm 
transmission, method of extinguish- 
ing, loss, extent of Coast Guard par- 
ticipation and other appropriate data. 

Any recital of the fire protection 
activities of the Coast Guard comes 
as a revelation to most people, who 
think of it only as a glorified police 
organization. Its work in the field 
of fire prevention results in an annual 
savings of untold millions. 





presents a challenge to the U. S. 
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them for solution to the appropriate 
organizations. The purpose is to util- 
ize for the benefit of the country all 
of those organizations which have 
been built up by our citizens over the 
past three-quarters of a century. 
These groups are ably officered and 
efficiently run, and are in position to 
make a very significant contribution 
to the reemployment and readjust- 
ment program. 

The Clearing House Committees 
of the three levels will enable these 
important community groups to play 
their part as organizations under their 
own officers and within their own 
fields of activity. The main function 
of the Clearing House Committee will 
be that of coordination, and in this 
capacity they will seek to allocate to 
each community agency the tasks for 
which it is best equipped to serve. 

This organization is entirely auton- 
omous at the various levels ; the com- 
mittees choose their own officers, 
make their own general rules of op- 
eration, and invite as member groups 
those organizations which are espe- 
cially representative of that state, 
city, or town, and which are in posi- 
tion to assist in the important task 
of placing returning service men and 
women in jobs for which they are 
especially equipped. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the com- 
mittees in performing their functions 
are to utilize the United States Em- 
ployment Service, rather than set up 
a new placement agency to duplicate 
the work of the agency already 
staffed to do the job. It has been 
requested that no governmental offi- 
cial be a member, except as he may 
be able to serve in a liaison or ex- 
officio capacity, where it is felt lo- 
cally that he may be able to render 
service in that capacity. 

All employment problems of re- 
turning service people should be han- 
dled on a local basis. The operating 
basis will be the city, town, or village. 
While there are now seventeen or- 
ganizations comprising the National 
Clearing House Committee,* the num- 
ber of organizations included in the 
State and local committees will vary 


*American Farm Bureau Federation. 
American Federation of Labor. 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
American Legion. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Disabled American Veterans 
Kiwanis International. 

Lions International 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Exchange Club. 

National Farmers’ Union. 

National Grange. 

Railway Labor Executive Association. 
Rotary International. 

United States Chamber of Commerce. 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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from state to state and from com- 
munity to community. That is a mat- 
ter of local determination, and at the 
town and city level especially will be 
invited those organizations best qual- 
ified to contribute to the job to be 
performed. 

The state and local Clearing House 
Committees will generally contain 
most of the organizations of the Na- 
tional Committee, although other 
prominent state and local groups may 
be included where conditions warrant 
such organizations. 


It is desired that the men and wo- 
men returning from service be made 
to feel that they are regarded and 
treated as individuals with individual 
problems in their own home commun- 
ities, by people with whom they are 
especially acquainted. The Commit- 
tees locally will have the opportunity 
of assisting returning veterans to 
their old jobs or of helping find new 
ones for them. In many cases it will 
be impossible to identify the old job, 
and the longer the war goes on the 
greater will be the difficulty of re- 
turning the person to the job which 
he held at the time he entered the 
service. In some cases you will not 
be able to identify either the job or 
the plant with which he formerly had 
a connection. 

The officials charged with securing 
jobs for returning service men and 
women are equally concerned in the 
placement in other jobs of every civ- 
ilian who has been displaced by a 
service man. Nothing has been ac- 
complished by creating one sore spot 
in order to avoid another. Although 
not a part of the legal obligation of 
Selective Service, this job has been 
assumed as an obvious corollary to 
it, and is inescapable. 

In considering demobilization and 
rehabilitation, education should re- 
ceive important consideration. After 
the war is won, if large numbers of 
veterans can be induced to continue 
their education, two important out- 
comes will result: The men will be 
given vital additional education which 
was interrupted by the war, and sec- 
ond, this number will be withdrawn 
temporarily from the labor market. 
But the leaders in education will be 
confronted with the most challenging 
demand in their history. They will be 
called upon to provide vital educa- 
tion in a concentrated form. Many 
of the returning veterans will be glad 
of the opportunity to return to 
school, but they will certainly de- 
inand that it be important and prac- 
tical. They will also have reason to 
insist that a maximum amount of 
subject matter be made available to 
them in a minimum of time. The 





average young man or woman who 
had only finished high school, or even 
one or two years in college, cannot 
be expected to return to school for 
four long years. At age 20-22 most 
of the veterans can be expected to 
return to school for only a few 
months—one or two years at most, 
except in the case of professional 
students. In the first place, the ma- 
jority of students will not have the 
necessary funds with which to con- 
tinue in school for a long period. In 
the second place, they will, as a re- 
sult of their war service, be consid- 
erably more mature than they would 
have been without such service. They 
will, therefore, wish to complete their 
education as early as possible in or- 
der that they may accept gainful em- 
ployment and in other ways reestab- 
lish themselves in normal civilian 
pursuits. The trade and vocational 
schools will probably be crowded es- 
pecially. Many of them will have to 
be expanded in order to care for all 
those desiring such training. New 
curricula will need to be developed to 
take care of the new fields of voca- 
tional service, and special attention 
will need to be given to those who 
have been handicapped either while 
in military service or as war workers. 


A vocational guidance program of 
tremendous proportions will need to 
be developed to adequately take care 
of those desiring further training. 
This guidance should be planned not 
only in order to channel men into 
training for which they have a ca- 
pacity and aptitude, but also from the 
standpoint of vocational fields which 
will offer good opportunities for em- 
ployment in the future. Too often 
men are encouraged to train for jobs 
which are already drying up. It is 
unfortunate for such mistakes to be 
made with any workers, but the mis- 
take may be more damaging from the 
standpoint of veterans whose educa- 
tion and vocational training have al- 
ready been retarded. Personnel di- 
rectors, foremen, supervisors and 
other executives responsible for han- 
dling personnel problems will meet 
their greatest test as large numbers of 
veterans return to their old jobs or 
accept new employment of various 
kinds. The veterans will have been 
engaged in work of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind during the war. The jobs 
in the Army and Navy were different, 
supervision was handled differently, 
and the routine was much changed 
from that in any civilian employment. 
The personnel directors have been 
given a severe test during the war but 
an even greater challenge is in store 
for them in helping make the person- 
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AVIATION 
NEEDS SAFETY 


(Continued from page 18) 


tion to the glamor side of flying. A 
survey of the magazine field shows a 
glaring absence of material on this 
important phase of flying. The ar- 
ticles and pictures on safety which 
appear in the entire aviation maga- 
zine field in one month can usually 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Quite in contrast to the rest 
of the aviation magazines in this re- 
spect is the magazine “Air Facts” 
which regularly has articles on safe 
fiying and on other safety procedures 
in connection with servicing and use 
of airplanes. Also worthy of note 
is the feature “I learned About Fly- 
ing From That” in the magazine 
“Flying”. But these features stand 
out as almost unique in a normal 
month of aviation publications. 


A recent and valuable contribution 
to the problem of safety in aviation 
is John R. Hoyt’s book “Safety After 
Solo”. This can be highly recom- 
mended to both neophite pilots and to 
oldtimers. It emphasizes that safety 
is the result of an attitude on the 
part of the pilot and is something that 
must be constantly cultivated all 
through life. It is not something like 
arithmetic that can be learned once 
and then forgotten until the need for 
use arises. A mental lapse on the 
part of a million-mile pilot will result 
in a permanent blackout for him just 
as surely as it will on the part of the 
newcomer in flying. 


An important step to secure im- 
proved attention to safety in the avi- 
ation industry would be the appoint- 
ment of a safety editor by every avia- 
tion magazine. Many of the maga- 
zines have tended to avoid material 
on safety because they feel that nine- 
ty-nine per cent of all safety material 
is old and they wish to present only 
new material on their pages. But 
safety can be interesting and thrilling, 
too, as shown by the “Dilbert” series 
of posters used by the Navy. A mag- 
azine would have had a real scoop if 
they had developed something of that 
sort for their readers. The maga- 
zines are missing a real opportunity 
in neglecting to feature safe flying. 


The answer to the problem of safe 
flight is safety education in every 
branch of the industry. This is the 
frequent presentation of new material 
and the constant repetition of known 
safety principles in new dress so that 
they are repeatedly brought to the 
minds of the people concerned. One. 
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of the most popular public speakers 
of all times once said that he was 
never afraid to tell an old joke. He 
said that no matter how old the joke 
might be, more than half of his audi- 
ence either had never heard the joke 
or had forgotten it. The same thing 
is true regarding the principles of 
safe airplane operation and service. 
Most people forget what their in- 
structor told them and they never go 
back for a refresher course in flying. 
It is up to the manufacturers, the air- 
lines, the magazines and all other 
branches of the aviation industry, as 
well as the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, to bombard private and commer- 
cial pilots constantly with educational 
material which will keep them re- 
minded of the things which were 
aught but rapidly forgotten. There 
is a tremendous future in aviation 
and it would be tragic if any part of 
it were hampered by neglect of the 
thing we all know to be paramount ; 
Safety in Flight. 
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courts to apply in the case of a mu- 
tual insurance carrier just as it would 
otherwise. It goes back to the same 
principle—that a contract between a 
policyholder and an insurance com- 
pany is a contract, and that the fact 
that a mutual insurance company is 
one of the contracting parties has no 
bearing upon the instrument’s valid- 
ity In addition, all of the special 
safeguards which protect the mort- 
gagee in this type of insurance policy 
endorsement have been held to apply 
with equal force to mutual carriers 
as to other types of insurance com- 
panies. The mortgagee must receive 
notice of cancellation in time to take 
the matter up with the mortgagor ; 
the mortgagee may not be assessed 
even in a company which issues as- 
sessable policies. There can be no 
doubt that the mortgagee is protected 
at least as adequately under a mutual 
policy as under that issued by any 
other type of insurance company. 


The sometimes - advanced notion 
that mutual insurance companies can- 
not insure public property is based 
upon the provisions found in the con- 
stitutions of many states forbidding 
the lending of the public money or 
credit to any private individual or 
corporation ; it is asserted that insur- 
ing public property in mutual com- 
panies violates this provision. 


The best answer to this charge is 
that mutual companies insure a large 
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number of public buildings through- 
out America. 


PACE here does not permit more 

than a brief discussion of the ele- 
ments which the prospective policy- 
holder should consider in determining 
whether his property should be in- 
sured in a mutual or a stock company. 
In, the final analysis it is the individu- 
al company, and not its type, which 
should control. Any insurance pro- 
tection purchased should be of the 
safest and most substantial type, and 
the price of that protection should 
not be considered until the reliability 
of the insurance companies involved 
has been proven thoroughly. It is 
self-evident that either a mutual com- 
pany or a stock company whose good 
management is evidenced by a record 
of continuing success, an adequate 
surplus, and a reputation for prompt 
and just payment of losses, is in a 
position to give complete and satis- 
factory insurance service. 

As an institution mutual insurance 
offers to the public: Financial stabil- 
ity equal to and in some respects su- 
perior to that offered by any type of 
carrier ; an underwriting and loss pre- 
vention policy designed to conserve 
wealth and prevent losses; a surviv- 
orship record unequalled in the busi- 
ness; a policyholder-company rela- 
tionship not duplicated by any other 
type of carrier; a public relations 
policy wholly in the interest of the 
policyholder; an enviable record in 
the conservation and return of pre- 
miums to the policyholder — some- 
times called “dividends”; substan- 
tially complete concentration in 
American territory of the risks it in- 
sures, in American funds and securi- 
ties of the assets it holds; and com- 
plete ownership of its companies by 
its American policyholder-members. 
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nel adjustments that will be necessary 
following the war. 


During the war period handicapped 
workers have had opportunity to 
demonstrate their unusual productive 
abilities, and thousands of them, not 
previously employed, have been used 
to great advantage all over the coun- 
try. These and others who have be- 
come handicapped during the war 
will need special attention in making 
their adjustments in the post-war pe- 
riod. Also the younger workers who 
have never held jobs previously will 
need special attention as they accept 
employment for the first time. 


President Roosevelt, in his radio 
address on “The Progress of the War 
and Plans for Peace,” delivered on 
July 28, 1943, gave us a broad outline 
of the kind of program that has been 
drawn up. The President declared 
that the members of the armed forces 
were entitled, at the very least, to the 
following six considerations : 

1. Mustering-out pay large enough to 
cover a reasonable period of time be- 
tween discharge and the finding of a 
new job. 


to 


Unemployment insurance in case no job 
is found after a diligent search. 


3. An opportunity to get further education 
or trade training at the cost of their 
government. 

4. Allowance of credit under unemploy- 
ment compensation and federal old-age 
and survivor’s insurance for their period 
of service. 


5. Improved and liberalized provisions for 
hospitalization, for rehabilitation, and 
for medical care of the disabled mem- 
bers of the armed forces and merchant 
marine. 


6. Sufficient pensions for the disabled. 


In stressing these six points, the 
resident was not merely giving the 
country his own personal views on 
demobilization policies. He had be- 
fore him a complete report, with 
ninety-six recommendations, that had 
been prepared for him after long 
study by a Conference on Postwar 
Readjustment of Civilian and Mili- 
tary Personnel. 


This Report was the final publica- 
tion of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board entitled “Demobilization 
and Readjustment.” The Conference 
group, which prepared the Report, 
recommends that a speedy, but order- 
ly and controlled military demobiliza- 
tion be adopted, coupled with the use 
of all reasonable plans and measures 
to increase the number of jobs avail- 
able to those leaving the armed serv- 
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ices; and it suggests that further 
study be given to the desirable rate 
of demobilization. 

The Conference indicates that, as 
citizens, everyone should enjoy equal 
rights to speedy demobilization. But 
it points out that in practice all can- 
not, and should not, be released at 
the same time. Some order of prec- 
edence will have to be set up. In 
making these arrangements, several 
things should be taken into account. 
The length of service will have to be 
considered and, in general, the men 
and women who have served the 
longest and who have had the hardest 
assignments should be demobilized 
first, but this also raises many prob- 
lems. A second factor raised is 
whether or not married men and 
fathers should be released ahead of 
single men, irrespective of the length 
of service they have had. A third 
consideration will be that of the oc- 
cupational skill or training in a pro- 
fession which a man may possess, 
and how urgent it is at the time the 
war ends. A fourth important aspect 
will be what consideration should be 
given to servicemen and women who 
have started basic, advanced, or tech- 
nical training courses, and whether 
or not they should be given an op- 
portunity to complete them before 
being mustered out. 


At the end of the last war, the men 
were given a $60.00 bonus and a tick- 
et home. This, supposedly, ended 
the government’s obligation to the 
men who had served in its hour of 
need. Today, it is agreed that the 
government has a greater obligation 
than this. Demobilization will, no 
doubt, extend over a period of some 
months, during which time every ef- 
fort will be made to help the men and 
women who are being discharged to 
readjust to civilian life. 


Fortunately, the country is much 
better prepared to care for returning 
veterans than it was at the end of the 
last war. We have in the Veterans’ 
Administration a firmly established 
institution with years of experience 
in handling veterans’ problems. A 
system of hospitalization has been set 
up by it to care for sick and injured 
veterans after they leave the Army 


and Navy hospitals. Congress, in 
March, 1943, enacted a law which 


provides for the rehabilitation, edu- 
cation, and training of handicapped 
veterans. Under this law, disabled 


veterans may obtain free education 
and training, together with a subsist- 
ence allowance of $80.00 a month for 
a single man, $90.00 for a married 
man, and an additional $5.00 a month 
This training 


for each dependent. 





may be continued for as many as 
four years, but it must be completed 
within six years after the end of the 
war. 


The Conference Report on “De- 
mobilization,” referred to above, 
recommends that all those who are 
to be demobilized, provided they have 
been in service for ninety days or 
more, be granted a three months’ 
leave or furlough on pay. It sug- 
gests, however, that such pay, includ- 
ing allowances, should not exceed 
$100.00 per month. There has been 
no final determination as to how 
much or what form of muster-out 
pay will be provided. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the task of demobilizing that portion 
of the 11,000,000 or more men and 
women in the service who are to be 
released at the end of the war will 
not be easy. It will be as difficult as 
has been the problem of mobilization. 
The situation will be complicated by 
the possible rapid demobilization of 
the 20,000,000 or more war workers, 
many of whom will no longer be 
needed in the plants and will be re- 
leased to seek other employment. 
However, if careful attention is given 
in advance to planning for an orderly 
demobilization, and if the people of 
the nation can be educated now to 
the need for a systematic and orderly 
demobilization of war workers as 
well as returning veterans, the sever- 
ity of the problem can be substantial- 
ly lessened. One of the greatest fields 
of service of you here today, repre- 
senting hundreds of communities, 
large and small, throughout the na- 
tion, will be to help develop an atti- 
tude on the part of the people not to 
be too impatient for the immediate 
return of their servicemen, once the 
war has been won. 


The hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
and retraining of the disabled veter- 
ans will require a willingness on the 
part of the people to provide, in ad- 
dition to funds already set aside for 
that purpose, large additional sums 
for many years. But if the record of 
the Veterans’ Administration of the 
past twenty years may be used as a 
criterion as to what can and will be 
done in the future, it is only fair to 
predict that a very satisfactory pro- 
gram in this regard will be continued. 


In a similar manner, the employ- 
ment and reemployment of veterans 
will constitute a very great challenge, 
but through a continuation and ex- 
pansion of the present reemployment 
program, and with the continued co- 
operation of other government agen- 
cies, industry and labor, the challenge 
can be met. 
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EFORE THE LITTLE LADY’s much older, somebody will tell 

her what complete protection is. For your protection, we'll 

explain how valuable insurance can really be when you have 
the benefits of Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy. 

The policy back of the policy is simply a way of doing busi- 
ness. It assures complete protection by making your interests our 
first consideration. Suppose you buy Workmen’s Compensation 
and Liability insurance. Your workers are protected by a safety 
engineering program that corrects every individual plant hazard. 
Result: increased production, lower costs. 


The policy back of the policy has “‘pocketbook advantages,” too. 
It means full-standard policies at low cost. And each year since 
organization, Hardware Mutuals policyholders have received sub- 
stantial dividend savings. These now total over $87,000,000.00. 
Is it any wonder hundreds of thousands of policyholders are 
attracted to all lines of Hardware Mutuals insurance? 

Let our representative help you plan the insurance you need. 
Enjoy increased service and savings with the policy back of the 
policy. Meanwhile, send for our free booklet—a timely, practi- 
cal Guide to Help You Employ Disabled Veterans. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS Hardware Mutuals 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota Stevens Point, Wis. * 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Hame Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 




















